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Ea TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE and 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will be 

found at the gatherings of teachers, 

and we ask those who see copies for 
the first time to examine them with serious 
care. A copy of either paper will be 
worth ten times over what it costs. It 
will be found a right hand help to the 
teacher. Subscribers will confer a favor 
by calling attention to these papers; let 
the agent have your cordial help. For 
sixteen years the JOURNAL has thus come 
before the teacher; every year it has 
about doubled its list of subscribers. It 
has won its popularity only by the hard- 
est of labor. 


(THOUGHT can work miracles. Sawdust and the 

refuse of a soap factory has no explosive power, 
but thought has transformed these materials into the 
most powerful explosive known to modern science. 
There is great force in the remark made to a learner 
by an eminent artist, ‘‘ Mix your work with brains!” 
This mixing process has done wonders and it will 





work greater. It is the province of the teacher to 


do this ‘‘mixing:” ‘Think! think for yourself!” is 


the commané now, not ‘ Learn!” “* Recite!” “ Re= 
peat!” ‘Phnt day has passed. Let us réjoice atid be 


blages this stifimér that Will awaken more 
ig Oh the teacher's recom- 
fénse for his lator. There will be principals of 
schools who are receiving the thaximum now paid, 
and as they see no prospect of an increase of pay, 
they will possibly fail to be interested, But these 
will not be one per cent. of the 100,000 teachers that 
meet. 

It is probably true that many a young man fresh 
from the farm, revibwed rapidly at sdme institute, 
arid paid $90 per month will be receiving all he earns ; 
arid many 4 youtig Woman whose horizon isstill more 
Hitnitea will be well Paid af $25 per month. These 
Persons essay to tench; they Are fiot really teachers. 
We Shall émit theth fret this disetiadiofi. There is 
Fertiiifiifig a body of fHEKGrs, who Hive hid a 
Valtialé experience, it Hi} Bé Sf thids or ten 
'Yddts, Wh Have partiiilly Peborved, at least, to 
fthhke teaching their life-work, who have attended 
‘Several institutes, own works on teaching, are dili- 
#ént readers of educational periodicals, and are 
@erierally making progress their watchward. This 
bddy of teachers form two-thirds of the great mass 
of workers in the sehool-rooms of America. 

_ What encouragement has this band of workers— 
this indispensable element in our civilization / 

Let us narrow the question. Take & young man 
who has, besides attending the common school, 


* | spent one or two years in a high sthool, attended 


two, thrée, or four institttes, ta#aght at bow prices 
in some half-built edifice for two or fhrée seasons, 
‘so 8 t6 ledri how 66 tetitli,—Whiat has such a 
young inah fo look forward to? That is, is there 
in thé sd-Called “schodl-system” a plan that em- 
bracés this young man? or does the “ system” ig- 
nore him ? 

To answer this, let us follow the young man a 
little while. He has become twenty-five years of 
age, he begins to see the need of money; he must 
dress respectably (for in America public opinion 
demands that such a laborer dress rather expensive- 
ly), he must have books and periodicals bearing on 
his work (for éevéry wide-awake public demands 
that theif teacher be ‘‘ smart,” ‘‘ up to the times”): 
hé must fravel somé—that is in the air of Amiérica, 
too; hé nist coritribute to the church, the Sunday- 
school, @tc.—at all events He will be askéd to; he 
hears that honey put dat at Mferest will grow; he 
imiay ERM df taking & wife; he seés other people 
putting theit onéy iit Chaniiels of profit, why 


none. 


open before him. 


follows : 


enatic thei td éfitér thé school-room. 


le éxpéct ff. It Will Be bad for you, I know, 
thé people 


here doh’t Wait to pay more than a/| the subjéct.) 
dollar and a-HAlf péf day, éxcept in the large | done in 1890 as theré was in 1840. Forty years has 


NO stibjects #ih Come SefoFe ediicationdl dksetn-|the gratiting fbal periii sich to Hiimbar ot ny 


sons by thé Goiinty officials, to enter and use the 
public Schools for the purpose of learning the art of 
teaching ; besidés this, paying them, while learning, 
from the public funds! 





NO man is fit to edit a paper who does not dis- 
“"  tinguish between his personal opinions and the 
opinions of that boty of persons the paper repre- 

sents. Personally the editor of a Democratic paper 
may have a poor opinion of Grover Cleveland (he 
may not have received & céveted appointment as 
postmaster); but he would be a small pattern of an 
editor to allow this grudge to color his editorials. 

In the conduct of this jotirnal, other workers in 
the field have not been assailed because we differed 
from them in opinion. In the few cases in which 
opinions, that appeared to be personal, have been 
uttered, a distinction has been made between them 
and editorials by signing them with the writer's 
name or initials. The editorial has been recognized 
as the voice of the paper, reflecting the opinions of 
the wisest of its constituency, who have no interest 
in the personal likes or dislikes of the editor. This 
journal numbers among its readérs the eminent 
educators in the country, presidents and professors 
in colleges ahd ndrmal schools, priticipals of high 
union, grammar, and primary schools, stpérin- 
tendents of states, cities, and coiintiéé; and they 
would justly condemn us if we should use our valu- 
able space to afiiwWer the ill-natured and would-be 
vicious remiirks that inexperienced editors admit 
into their colunins. They rely on their small cir- 
culation to escape responsibility; the judicious 
among their subscribers are caused to grieve all the 
same. 





A FTER all, to advance education the teachers 
’ must advance. Beginning about 1840, 
thoughtful men in New York State set about to im- 
prove the schools. They needed it badly enough, 
as any one conversant with those times must admit. 
Bishop Alonzo Potter, a man of stalwart intellect; 
Gideon Hawley, Henry Young, Francis Dwight, 
and others met to consider the situation. The re- 
ports of the county superintendents showed a de- 
plorable condition of things in the rural districta, 
not only, but in the cities also. They concluded 
that there was but one way to advarice education— 
to advance the teachers. They recOMmended the 
establishment of a normal school, to be supported 


should not fief There is but one objection—he has | by the state. This Was doné, but it met with deter- 
These are but few of the channels he sees| mined opposition. This Opposition was a sure sign 


of the need of the school; a patient is pretty sick 


His school has yielded him a dollar per day or a| when he refuses the medicine he needs. 
dollar and a-half per day, and he looks around to 
sée what the ‘‘school system” is going to do for|vance movement. 
him. He applies to the county official and states} school;” as the teachers have advanced so have the 
his case. That officer tells him substantially as }schools. 


New York State began at that moment an ad- 
‘As the teacher is, so is the 


It is not in the power of ap age ora za- 
tion to compel an advance movement. It is possible 


‘‘In this courity 100 ftachers are néeded;/to broaden and enlarge the minds of all the chil- 
twenty-fivé youtig persons (come of them you have} dren, and thus put the next generation on a higher 
been teaching during the past season.) aré applying | plane. This has been done in New York State. The 
té me for thé @0cuttients fhe law requirés to} point at which movement began was the better 
I shall 
givé thefii thésé @écumenits; it is customary ; the| but that the press has also given better instruction ; 


instruction of the children. (This does not deny 


the attempt is fo deal with only 4 single phase of 
But therfé was just as mich to be 


towns. You must migrate if you wish higher |gone by, and we can now say, that we have tried 


wages.” So the 


stick to teaching, es a wanderer. 





glad that it has. - 


oung man, if he concludes to|the experiment of improving the schools by im- 


proving the teachers, and it has proved a great 


Should this be so? Should not a “school sys-| success—a brilliant success. 
tem ” retain promising young men, and recompense 3 , 
them for continuing to teach t Most certainly. Not|mote profedsional teacher’. We have not don 
for the young man's sake, but for the good-of-the- | enough in New York ; we must take the position that 
schools’ sake. This lack of encouragéméht the | all oaght to Be professional teachers, We miti#t stfive 
young nian feéls comes from a weakness in the }towdrds this end unfil it is reached. There must be 
‘‘school system ;” remove that defect, and then per- 
manency follows and better pay. That defect is | was the plan attempted in 1840. 


We now need to intréate the means of ng 


enough such teachers to supply each school. This 
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EMANCIPATING THE TEACHERS. 


The question that will soon be discussed by the teach- 
ers of this country is, ‘‘Shall the school be an educa- 
tional instituiion?” This question has already begun to 
attract some attention ; as time goes on it will absorb all 
others, for in it all others are enwrapped. If an unbiased 
person should visit our city schools he would find over 
the door of some ‘“‘Grammar School;” if he were to enter 
a class-room he would find the teacher busy in pressing 
into the mind certain book-traths and rating the pupils 
according to the amount learned. When the superin- 
tendent visits the school he rates the teachers according 
to their success in ‘* storing the mind” with matters 
that have been pitched upon as suitable for this purpose. 

The teacher watches the children to see that they 
memorize; the superintendent watches the teachers; 
the Board of Education watches the superintendent. As 
to the city schools, it may be asserted that every teacher 
is anxiously looking for emancipation ; there isa general 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the condition of the teach- 
ers and with the results to the pupil. But a few dare to 
voice this dissatisfaction ; first, because they would be 
considered disloyal, and turned out penniless into the 
cold world, and second, because they have no better 
plan to propose. 

Examinations of pupils are necessary, it must be ad- 
mitted ; examinations by parents, teachers, superinten- 
dents, trustees, boards of education, and the public in 
general. But there may be “too much of a good 
thing,” even. A good woman went to her minister with 
tears, about her sons. She had made them read the 
Bible, go to church and Sunday-school, whipped them 
for laughing on Sunday, taken them to lectures on good 
things, had given none but good books to read, and yet 
had caught them making fun of an old, one-legged man. 
What should she do? The minister was a wise man, 
and, after thinking, said: ‘‘ I would recommend a litile 
neglect, madam,” 

The time has come when the teachers of our city 
schools must consider the subject of emancipation. 
There is a limit for the examination, for it cannot dis- 
close, but in part, that most important thing, the mode 
of teaching. The examiner looks for quantity; if he 
finds that he says: ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful 
teacher ! I will mark you excellent.” To get this coveted 
mark the teacher throws education to the winds, and 
crams. 

Nor is the examiner to blame. The truth is, the 
majority of the teachers are not ready for an emanci- 
pation from the examination system. So long have they 
pursued it that (like the Esquimeau, who consider 
Heaven to be a place with plenty of blubber and train 
oil) they deem it perfection of teaching for the teacher to 
ask questions and the scholar to answer them. No, the 
teachers do not want to be emancipated ; they love the 
flesh-pots of Egypt. They understand the quantity 
system, and do not want the trouble of learning a new 
one. It has, besides, ‘‘ got round” that it is much harder 
to teach than to cram. 

Still, emancipation is in the air. The new education 
ferment is sure to set the whole mass into movement. 
The child was born to be educated—cramming is a tem- 
porary expedient, a scaffolding, a help; it is not educa- 
tion. 





NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-first annual meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association has closed. In many respects it 
was a success; in some it was not. Many excellent 
papers were read, a few sharp joriginal speeches made, 
and several practical resolutions offered; but taken 
altogether it was not quite up to the average of its pre- 
decessors. It seemed impossible at times to enforce 
punctuality or order. Scores of persons—we hope they 
were not teachers—constantly interrupted the proceed- 
ings by leaving in the midst of an address, and talking 
during discussions. The Buffalo Express is too severe 
in saying that— 

‘There has been little discussion and interchange 
of ideas, and the addresses have not been marked by 
any special originality either in thought or treatment, 
except in a few instances. Perhaps the executive 
committee is not censurable in this respect, as some of 
the most prominent speakers failed to appear. The in- 
troduction of the baser political methods in the ballot- 
ing for officers offers food forcriticism. When teachers 
are promised tickets of membership as a reward for 
voting for candidates, and persons not members are 
solicited to present fictitious certificates on the strength 
of which to deposit ballots, then is the moral influence 
of the representative educators, so much prated about 





in the speechmaking, indeed at low tide. This course 
rs and lobbyists yes- 


was pursued by some of the cap 
terday, much to their discredit, be it said.” 

These remarks are as false as they are uncalled for. 
There were things to criticise, but not to the extent and 
severity expressed by the reporer who put the words 
in print. There was great originality and thought in 
the addresses of Dr. MacVicar, Professor Wells, Dr. 
Bearce, Sherman Williams—in fact, all who spoke 
Thursday morning. The paper of Mr. Larkins on Thurs- 
day afternoon was full of piercing points, and both 
Prof. Norton and Principal Cook are noted for saying 
things worth listening to. Mr. Kneeland gave an ad- 
mirable outline of the German gymnasium on Thursday 
evening, and we are safe in saying that no state super- 
intendent of public instruction has ever been listened 
to with closer attention, or made more hits,‘than the 
Hon. A. 8. Draper. Thursday was a good day. Even 
the most liver-affected critic cannot deny this fact. It 
would have been worth a journey some distance to hear 
the addresses of Col. Parker, Hon. Willard A. Cobb, 
and Supt. Littlefield on Friday: There wasn’t a dull, 
prosy, or commonplace sentence in any of them. Look- 
ing over the whole meeting, it seems to us that it was 
by no means among the poorest of New York's state 
meetings, but on the other hand it was in some respects 
among the best. This must be thecandid judgment of 
a fair-minded observer. 

We missed the faces of many old wheel-horses. Mr. 
Ross was not present ; Dr. Steeleand Prof. DeGraff are 
dead ; Mr. Johonnot is recruiting from years of work, 
and keeping busy by writing books ; Supt. Sanford is 
instituting in North Carolina ; Dr. Hoose was at Topeka, 
and many others whose faces were familiar in former 
years, have either dropped out of the profession or have 
lost their interest in the meeting. As usual, there were a 
very few who listened to everything, patiently and 
punctually. These came for the purpose of getting, not 
giving, good, and they will carry away with them a few 
nuggets of pure gold, and these are they whom the ma- 
jority would do well to imitate. 

Dr. Clarke, of Canandaigua, was present, looking the 
same as for years. Supt. Love, of Jamestown, attended 
for aday. Supt. Beattie, of Troy, was one of the most 
prompt and regular members and once fired a red-hot 
shell filled with red-hot thought. An unusual number 
of graduates of the state normal schools were present. 
We saw only one principal, McLean, of brockport. 
Among the professors were, Waterbury and Schmitz 
from Geneseo, Kellicot of Buffalo, and Burlingame of 
Brockport. Most of the academy men and women were 
in attendance at the Convocation at Albany, although 
several came during the last day’s session. It cannot 
be denied that if the Convocation and Association are 
both held the same week, there must be a division 
among the teachers of the state. In order to become 
thoroughiy interested in the work of any meeting there 
must be a regular attendance during its entire session, 
It is unfortunate that we cannot have a large attendance 
of all classes of teachers at the meeting of the associa- 
tion. At present the pulling-apart force is overcoming 
the pulling-together force. This must be stopped or 
something will break. 

The address of Superintendent Draper deserves more 
than passing notice. He stated that there were seven 
years’ decisions of the department of public instruction 
unpublished, but that arrangements were now being 
perfected that would in a few months remedy this im- 
portant defect. He characterized the present double- 
headed system of this state as unfortunate and demand- 
ing immediate remedy. He expressed himself as a 
friend of the Board of Regents and commended the 
great work they have done through the influence of 
their examinations, which, in his opinion, has done much 
to uplift the school system of the state into 1is present 
efficient condition, He said he thought there was too 
much animosity between the different branches of our 
school system. He also expressed himself in favor of 
making our normal schools purely professional schools, 
their only business being the training of teachers for their 
work, and not instructing them in the facts they are to 
teach. He said that but for their academic classes there 
would be but two instead of nine state normal schools. 
He is not in favor of abolishing the schools but he is in 
favor of cutting off all the academic departments, ex- 
cept so far as they may be necessary for procuring their 
titles to. grounds and buildings. This subject is one 
of great importance and certain to be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Mr. Draper expressed the greatest confidence 
in the work the normal schools are doing, and stated 
that the commissioners had commended their graduates 
in the highest terms. 





He gave the district system a hard blow, by stating 
that it is an ‘‘ abomination.” He most earnestly advo- 
cated town organizations, towa boards, and general 
town authority in school matters. The present system 
with its undefined boundaries, gives rise to endless and 
needless difficulties. In the cities the present system is 
right ; in the country it is wrong. There are some dis- 
tricts supporting a school the legal term each year with 
but asingle scholar in each, There are many others with 
but very few pupils. Under the township system all 
this injustice and extravagance will be impossible. 

Supt. Draper believes that a uniform course of study 
with a single series of text-books is perfectly practicable, 
especially in the lower schools. He thinks there are too 
many studies, too many examinations, with coaching 
and cramming for them in order to pass, and too much 
effort to get up higher with high marks, without due 
regard to the mental development of the pupils. He 
thinks that the greatest educational progress during the 
past twenty-five years has been in the high schools, 
academies, and city schools, and that our common rural 
schools are no better than they were many years ago. 
Many of our school-houses are a disgrace to civilization, 
worse than barns, endangering the health and lives of 
the pupils attending them. How to provide better 
houses is a most important question which must be an- 
swered. An agent of the state is now at work, under 
the direction of the Department of Education, examin- 
ing the school-houses of the state. His report will be 
published, with suggestions, plans, and specifications of 
good buildings. 

In the state of New York there are at present, 31,399 
licensed teachers, of whom 1,208 hold normal school di-_ 
plomas, 867 were licensed by the state department of 
public instruction, and 29,324 by the county commis 
sioners. The number holding certificates is beyond the 
needs of the schools. 

Mr. Draper is in favor of a uniform system of state 
examinations, supervised by the state department. Con- 
cerning teachers’ institutes much was said. The super- 
intendent is in favor of the plan outlined by him ina 
circular he recently issued, and which was published in 
the columns of the JOURNAL. He says that no trustee 
has a right to withhold the pay of a teacher while attend- 
ing an institute if held during the term of her school. 

No address of any superintendent since the days of Mr. 
Rice ever proposed so many radical reforms. Mr. Draper 
isa man thoroughly conversant with the political system 
of the state, and able to move forces not within the reach 
of teachers. Withal he has indomitable perseverance and 
energy, and a record of success in everything he has un- 
dertaken. It is certain he wiil be no figure-head, and will 
not hold the office for the purpose of having an easy 
time in it, Ie has come to the kingdom in a good time, 
and we shall watch with great interest the future of his 
work. The JOURNAL pledges him its hearty co-operation 
in all that will make our system of schools more suited 
to the needs of the children. Mr. Draper is a leading 
temperance man, and possesses the physical and mental 
ability of accomplishing a vast amount of work. 

The state association voted tc meet next year at 
Elizabethtown, in the Adirondacks, eight miles from the 
railroad. It issaid to be a delightful spot, and although 
we think it is a mistake to go there, yet if it will bring 
together fifty sound, sober, professional teachers, who 
assemble for work, and will get down to it, we shall 
then say, Amen! We had this year too many who went 
to Niagara for sight-seeing and companionship, who 
don’t care a fig for the educational interests of the state. 
The association should hold but two sessions aday, one 
from 9a. m. until 1:80 p. m., and the other in the even- 
ing. This will leave the afternoon for sociability and 
committee meetings. The program must not be so 
crowded, and there must be more room for debate. 
There are always able men and women not on the pro- 
gram who can talk to the point, and to edification. 
There always will be a few wind-bags who must be 
heard, but their presence should not cause all discussion 
to be suppressed. Keep them to time limits and let 
them blow, but by all means those who have brains well 
stocked with ideas should be encouraged to say some- 
thing. 

The association should be representative, with dele- 
gated authority to sit as members. Now, any man, 
woman, and child who can pay the membership fee may 
become a member, with no reference to experience in 
teachmg. This is wrong. We must come to the recog- 
nition of the professional teachers and the suppression 
of all others who assume to be such, with no authority 
for so doing. God speed the day when teachers in their 
assemblies shall have the wisdom of the doctors, law- 
yers, ministers, and even the labor organizations of the 
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country. It is not only undemocratic, but unutterably 
foolish to meet as teachers, and then invite everybody 
to sit with us in deliberative assembly. A. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


Among the excursions planned for the teachers was 
one to the Thousand Islands, and one to Toronto via 
Niagara river. 

Two features of the proceedings that will not soon be 
forgotten wére Col. Parker's lecture, and Principal Bal- 
lard’s class exercise in gymnastics. The latter gives a 
set of movements which exercise all of the mvscles of 
the body. 

A local quartette of colored male singers from Lincoln 
University, Pa., known as the Silver Leaf Glee Club, 
furnished some very enjoyable music to the teachers. 
They are now employees at the Cataract Hotel, Niagara 
Falls. 

The Hon. Peter A. Porter gave a breakfast at the In- 
ternational Hotel, in honor of the Hon. A. 8. Draper, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Among 
those present were Supt. George Griffith of Lockport, 
School Commissioners Swift and Richards, the Hons. 
W. C. Ely, T. V. Welch, James Low, ex-Collector B. 
Flager, Profs. 
W. A. Cobb, Mr. D. C. Collins of the Niagara Falis 
Gazette, and Mr. Carey of the law firm of Tucker & 
Carey. 

Quite a serious accident, that came near being fatal, 
occurred to Mr. T. F. Donnelly, of the firm of A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., while visiting the celebrated ‘‘ Cave of 
the Winds.” He lost his footing at one of the most 
dangerous places in the path near the edge of the preci- 
pice, and despite his every effort continued to slip to the 
very verge of the falls. Here, the guide succeeded in 
rescuing him. 





DURING the week just past there has been held in this 
city a convention of the business educators of America. 
These men were brought to this city from Maine, and 
from even as far west as California, to the number of over 
one hundred, by the endeavors of that veteran educator 
of business men, 8. 8S. Packard. The meeting is for the 
purpose of perfecting their organization, and to study 
the best and newest methods in business education. 
The meeting was held at Chickering hall, and several 
addresses showing the imp<:rtance of the work were 
made. 





Durine the months of July and August, no articles 
from the pen of Col. Parker will appear ; it is vacation 
time, and convention time, and institute time, and read- 
ers are looking with interest to see what will be said at 
the gatherings of their educational brethern. With the 
re-opening of the schools, Col. Parker will take hold of 
the pen with renewed vigor. 





WHEN the Practical Teacher was merged with the 
INSTITUTE in September, 1885, and the circulation of the 
combined papers became 40,000 (a circulation never be- 
fore reached by an educational paper, and by few of 
any other kind), an office was opened in Chicago to 
transact the business arising with the large west. This 
office is at 151 Wabash avenue, and is under the direc- 
tion of W. W. Knowles, and his accomplished wife. A 
full supply of the books and periodicals of E. L. Kellogg 
& Co. are kept here to supply teachers and dealers. The 
existence of this office is well-known to all in Chicago 
who possess ordinary intelligence concerning the re- 
sources of that lively city. 

THE encouraging feature about the teachers’ conven- 
tions that are in progress during the summer is the 
intention of those that meet, to advance. It is quite 
likely that criticism may be made upon the methods of 
the convention, and upon the staleness of the ideas put 
forth, and specially that no one will put the valuable 
recommendations advanced into practical effect. Reso- 
lutions will be passed that there be better examina- 
tions, better school-houses, better teaching, and all that, 
but the teachers will go back and do as they have done. 
In the Empire State, light at last appears ; State? Supt. 
Draper intends to bring about some greatly needed re- 
forms that the teachers have asked for over and over 
again, If each state convention is as lucky in getting 
hold of the head of the school system, progress may be 
looked for. There isno man at present who has the op- 
portunity to do so great a work as the state superinten- 
dent ; he can double the power of the schools of his state 
if he will. And it follows that if the schools do not ad- 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The forty-first anniversary of the N. Y. State Teachers’ 
Association was opened July 7, at Niagara Falls, by Presi- 
dent C. E. Surdam. - 

Prayer was offered by Rev.Geo. F. Rosenmuller. 

An address of welcome on behalf of the village was made 
by W. C. Ely, and a response made by Supt. McMillan of 
Utica. 

The President’s address followed. 

Principal E. B. Fancher read a paper on “Schools and 
Strikes.” A discussion followed, by Messrs. Willis, Norton, 
Stowitts, Brown, and Skinner. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
An address was delivered by Prof. MacVicar of Toronto 
University. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 


A paper on Penmanship was read by Prof. Chas. Wells of 
Syracuse. A discussion followed, by Dr. Bearce of Brooklyn. 

A paper on Elementary Natural Science was read by Sher- 
man Williams of Glens Falls. 

A paper on Mental Arithmetic was read by H. W. Calla- 
han of Penn Yan. 

A paper on Mathematics was read by Prof. R. A. Water- 
bury, of Geneseo 20rmal school. 

A paper on Physical Training was read by Principal W. 
J. Ballard, of Jamaica. A discussion followed, by Sherman 
Williams. 

A paper on the Cultivation of Memory was read by A. C. 
Ferrin of Keeseville. A discussion followed, by Dr. 
Jerome Allen of the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

The report on Necrology was read by C. W. Bardeen. 

An paper on Non-Professional Culture was read by Prin- 
cipal C. D. Larkins of Fayetteville. 

A paper on -Moral Training was read by Principal A. W. 
Norton of Elmira. 

A paper on the study of Civics was read by Prof. E. H. 
Cook of Potsdam normal school. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


A paper on the German Gyzvuyraim was read by Prof. 
Geo. H, Kneeland of Mount Morris. 





An address on the Educational System of the State was 
then made by State Supt. A. S. Draper. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


A paper on Common Schools was read by Com. Leonard 
T. Cole of Port Leyden. 

A paper on Kindergartens was read by Miss Jennie B. 
Merrill, of the Normal College, N. Y. City. 

An address on Educational Tests was made by Col. F. 
W. Parker of Normal Park, Il. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

An address was made by Prof. W. H. Payne of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
A paper on the American Newspaper was read by Willard 
A. Cobb of Lockport. 
A paper on Uniform State Examinations of Teachers by 
Supt. David Beattie of Troy, followed 

FRIDAY EVENING. 
An address was delivered by Supt. Geo. Littlefield of 
Newport, Rhode Island, on Educational Reform. 
The report of the result of the election for officers for the 
ensuing year was read. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED. 


President, George 8. Griffith of Lockport ; vice-presi- 
dents, Charles E. Allen of Medina, H. D. Nottingham of 


== | Amsterdam, Fax Holden of Plattsburg, Miss E. 8S. Han- 


naway of New York ; corresponding secretary, Edward 
Danforth of Elmira ; recording secretaries, A. W. More- 
house of Port Byron, A. D. Chapin of Rochester; treas- 
urer, J. H. Durkee of Sandy Hill. 


Addresses by the ex-presidents of the association followed. 
A resolution inviting the National Association to hold its 
next meeting at Niagara Falls was passed. 

Mrs. F. W. Parker gave two recitations. 

The Committee on Time and Place selected Elizabeth- 
town for the next meeting, to be held July 7, 8. 9, 1887, 
The association adjourned to meet as above. 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION.—PAPERS AND ADDRESSES. 


From the address of welcome by Hon. W. Caryl Ely, 
of Niagara Falls: 
*‘The specimen pedag 


e of the past has almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and in 


is place comes a race of well- 
trained teachers, equipped with the very best methods 
of the most successful teachers of modern times. By this 
plan the very best teaching talent is set to work to make 
other teachers. And you gain much by these meetings 
of district, county, and state associations. We learn 
almost everything by comparison, and by comparison of 
methods at these associations you are enabled to arrive 
at the very best methods. The ideas of the more radical 
and advanced, tempered by the suggestions of the more 
conservative, furnish you a medium from which the 
weak points of both are eliminated and the good re- 
mains. Your efforts should be directed toward th he ad- 
vancement of the whole common school system. You 
should best know its needs. Criminal statistics demon- 
strate beyond the possibility of cavil or doubt that ig- 
norance is the fruitful source of vice, pauperism, and 
crime. And further that the strongest engine that can 
be emplo for the demolition of the fortresses of crime 
and vice is universal education.” 


Fee the response by Supt. A. McMillan, of Utica: 
‘That class of people in America, who are trying to 
take property by force, striving to annihilate our gov- 
ernment can be made good citizens only by proper edu- 
cation. I have no fear of our country when I consider 
the noble work a large army of teachers are doing in 
this country.” 


Nors.—For some unknown reason we have failed to receive 
Pres. Surdam's address, and are therefore unable to present to 
our readers any of the good things he said. 


From a paper on “‘Schools and Strikes” by Principal 
E, B. Fancher, Palmyra: 


‘“*T am satisfied that recent social events have mirrored 
tothe public mind the immense responsibility, that rests 
upon public school teachers of this country, in their 
influence upon the human material daily intrusted to 

In the recent strikes it is true that most, or all of the 
blood-shed and destruction of property, was pted by 
anarchists or unprincipled dem es who have es- 
caped from justice in other countries only to ferment 
trouble here. Yet they ought not to have so easily 
— such influence. That they did only argues that 
there existed a smothered ill-will toward capitalists and 
the wealthy where there should hgve been only harmony 
and confidence. How great our responsibility is for these 
recent labor troubles depends upon the practical and 
moral influence which the school fas shed or has failed 
to shed in the years gone by. 

It goes without saying that the foreign element will 
soon flood our land. Hence the great work of the hour 
is the ways and means of American this resistless 


mass of im ion. Here is the field for our thought 
and action. You and I cannot impress too 
much the under our care with the thought that 


there is room for all and seers ad capitalionn, "Sup: 





Calisthenic exercises by a class of girls conducted by 





ne man mogt to blame ig the state superinten- 


Principal W, J, Ballard of Jamaica, followed, 


Se en 0 1 
— in bey Sa mae rts , tencheth, 
ww more freely from nature's Poem Bom of powctele sa 
Feed the with the wonderful facts of natural 
Rivet we Loe in horticulture and . In 
ch efforte ‘Orta we will assist the state to remove the 
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that is a hended in the fact that the great bulk of 
our rapidly increasing or ‘settling in our cities 
and large towns, King posit Wy ur rts more may be in- 
fluenced in seeking ions for i ivlihood to pass by 
the stores and poe Bea and find» moe 9n the, beautiful 
rolling lands and prairies of the v 

But the most ous impulse of eis the c an 
get tioney. Tt over-tides bonnets at’ law or 
science = set up. hie of' money is our grea’ 
curse; and the teacher hds excellent opportunities to em- 
ploy corrections. He can easily give to youthful 
ambition. He has a conateyt rtunity to extol hon- 
esty, truthfulness, and fait eating He can show how 
much evil is eo ey by. the unnatural love of money. 
What a commentary hea the value of money was the 
death of Mr. Vanderbilt, the ric in the world 
suddenly cut down b "the angel eath, and yet 
scarcely a ripple is made on the rats of society. How 
truly has it n said’ that there aré no pockets in the 
—— which we may convey money to the world be- 
yon 


From a paper on “ Improved Methods of Teaching 
Penmanship,” ‘by Prof, Charles R. We , of Syracuse: 
No two persons ever wrote alike, or ever will; artists, 
are, as a rule, poor writers, and penmanship is a manual 
rather than an artistic study. The best place for the 
study and Raching of the art is in thé public school. My 
pen poised for pris th la 
or practice e proper muscular move- 
eodnt be before using ink ink. a Vi indveadont should be fol- 
lowed by exercises with the pen. 


Dr. H. W. Bearce, of Brooklyn, in discussing Prof, 
Wells’ paper said that, 

“Writing, proper! taught, was the simplest art of 
which he knew. e did*hot believe in teaching the 
proper way to hold the ft yp formulated directions 
usually given hy Le The way. in 
which a child wo ld ake a a na fom i. behing, its ear, was 
the proper way y Id it. e musc ular movement 
(though. Jpeopiey so-called) should be ta ng Copy 

ks ‘sh ‘used becatise ot br > a 
teachers would make a Cedvieaaliian dhange ini 
He illustrated his methods by some blackboard exercises, 
showing that there were not 16 principles, as been 
taught, but only three—the straight line, and right and 
left curves. 


Summary of a paper on ‘Elementary Natural 
Science,” by Supt. Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


It is.a mistake, to try to teach any science asa science 
in our elementary, or, secondary. schools. 

Natural, science should be taught as one subject. 

Se far as possible the pupils should make their own 
ap and, collect, their,own specimens, 


would introduce natural science ee vow er | 


into the primary course with, special 
tivaigon of the powers.of.obseryation, The facts.learned 
man - he of ay value, bai in addition to the cultivation 
oO wers of oO! va ion may come language train- 
ing. ae “Nothing offers, better facilities for it. 
I, myself, would, first, introduce the study. of 
ng I would, by no means insist that my teachers 
should, do se. Iwouldonly insist-that after heniaet hadia 
fair tame to quality, themselyes for the work, they should 
take up.s ing in the way. of, the study of nature 
and ene something should be made profitable to 
their pupils, I would insist,that, all primary and gram- 
mar school teachers do g. in. this line, and 1 
would insist that it be stud re nature and not books. 
Later on, in thé'high school, F'would use books. T would 
use as many as Lcould get. If I could'I would have a 
dozen or more different ones upon each subject that the 
— could consult at will, I would: teach topically, 
have the pupils use the books as reference 8 
only. The time spent upon one topic might be a a or 
amonth. I woul cantlons it so long, and only so long, 
as I judged it to be the most profitable om | for the 
class oneal not feel under any obligation ro pursue 
a topic lo ‘because I’had not covered all ‘the ground 
that the text-books did, uor to discontinue it thee I 
had covered al] that, ground. 

Very likely some one may ask, w, 
amination would your pupils pass? at would depen: 
upon the nature of the examination. Generally they 
would not be able to pass a Regent’s exajifiation, bit 
they would pass an examination that those who could 
pass the regents examination could not pass. If the 
object of teaching is to pr epare pupils to éxaniina+ 
tions my ideas’ upon this es of poe saeredl 


and for that matter’, upon og 
cally wrong, but if tthe ob object of tis is t to train pu 
reason correctly, to be th 


to see nnealic, 
and self-helpful; then I have faith that my theory is 
right, however I may err in applying it. 


From a paper on ‘‘ Mental Arithmetic,” by Principal 
H. W. Callahan, of Penn Yan : 


Mental arithmetic should eb be taken 
sixth year in school, possibly 
Intellectual power is a matter of, 
an an 

i 
to taherit 


kind of.an.e 


. 


polere, the 
sev 
pas, henpse Among strong 
Y, perhaps a much, percentage owe 
2, sy! poate, conservative training than | ercises 
, this growth, is that the 
reasoning power ig. a Bake of ‘mind, which follows the 
be Ny iets ae oe nent S.. 
ce 
tal arithmetic, a stud y wie tn 3 cabined se 
attention, memory, and re 
's pa bey lite = 
aculties, or even dwarf 
fore he is put to this test, the c 
pullicigu.) sire +a 2 attention, 


tent dote from history and of 8 


was to i naive gymnastic drills with the . 


and reasoning, to yw some of te 


diffi subject tha yet 
Mone hold that ene aE a ee not ocd in 


‘be inc 
mathematical work. Qur answer is short. Memory 
ows strong by association of on One man remem- 
rs faces, another namés. One student remembers 
translation, another expreniments, while a third with 
vivid imagination can recall at an 


a more 
detriment. 


There is a lack 
in our schools to-da: atic training of the 
memory as associa’ it operations. 
We hear much in these days ess education. It 
is a general idea among business men that a boy must 
leave schoo gas earl} age in order to become success- 
ful. A sch college diploma has little or no influ- 
ence when 
of our largest hy 


such eta 
ments of een’ he said, ‘ 


own boys and then they can do ses 

for this is that there is a kind of. work required constant- 
ly in business for which the stud s not received the 
training in school. It is mo6 i there is a greater | i 
difference between the fa¢ ed, in school and busi- 
. in. school and the pro- 
sween school and busi-| be 


judice against 
- the senti- 


fessions. But the difference " 
ness in method is 


re way, says: 
his invoice, 


t hg = 
this clerk can give the | a few moments, prompt 

and accurately, he is the — "ter the position ; ot nd 
wise, let him look elsewhere. Business men have no 
time to dally. Ability to do this work can be obtained 
in a class in mental arithmetic more easily than in any 
other study in the lower grades. We have seen a whole- 
sale house try for three unonths, to secure a competent 
entry clerk, which position ought to be filled by any 
boy sixteen years old, who is.4 penman and profi- 
cient in mental arithmetic, Teachers; do ~~ see. this 
work, and therefore do not feel its,i 


From a paper on “‘ Physical, Training,” by. Supt W. J. 
Ballard, Jamaica, N. Y. 

One great object of physical exercise is to call into 
vigorous action the organs of cir ion and respira- 
tion. For they need strengthening and developing as 
truly as any. ey may, per , be quite able to do all 
that | their owner will ever call;upon them to 
do, but the weakest as well as e stron tu arA re to be 
called upon some day for extiunis éxe n will} m 
come disaster. hearh. ang and. lungs cuast out bravely 
enough, but they cammnal eep ‘It up. There is a collapse 
—the person breaks down. 

We think we are sick. We like to say we are nerv- 
ous, or billious, or that we have the malaria, instead of 
being honest about it and. itting that we have been 
too lazy to take half enough exercise, which in nine 
cases out of ten is really ee 

If, when feelings of; weariness, and feebleness, and 
all-goneness come on, we would, instead.of a blue pill 
or two, or a dozen or two of quinine pills, or un 
doses of awful salts, take up eee ts e ercise th t 
into vigorous action the musc es 
action the heart and lungs, wé would soon | 
might throw physic to the'dogs. Bear in min 
that it is geen exercise that is needed. If you t AR linyin 
that to walk a mile in the, orthodox, leisurely. way, will | to 
do you any oon push speaking, about, you quite mis- 

e. 
about as rapidly age ye aa ope oer But bear, 
in mind, too, th at walking is not the best “of Prt ag 
It isa good one. Nor cap it,take theplace of all other 
exercises. It is not all aro around. enough, it is too one- 
sided—or, rather, too one-end Tt ge as far as it 
goes, but it doesn’t go far ally t does “one good 
a it — one into the air, as does , 
cycling, vennie, et even each of. these is 
incomplete, oa eat hete Opes a set.of “thuscles, at the ex-|/T 
|| pense of some other 

In addition to the complete set of body movements, 
put up a horizontal bar, pull “up until: you can 
rest your chin on the bar. t vaulting} itis excellent 
erercise. Put upa oe tan, so and you cap just.reach it, 


then swing ; ; it is d 
one that you dat ea al oa Mi on w 
the floor, fold your pont me your feet wit haut 
any wy ~ ut—if yout a oa B ht it it — you 
can. Walk'rapidly, take the ‘a run, th ere is 
no better exercise than an ronning, 

But : peshane: you will ask: ‘t what has.all this to do 
with chile 2? Letthem, oe con ee: will ge 
enough.” But ‘ou Wop det. them alone. Leet: the. little | 
ones play acco eir own sweet wills, ive them 
plenty of good f Eo airs a will take care 
of themselves, and if ein 
tics just watch the nat AES 
ever on the run, anda a ‘and 
sicloen;  Wihet hoe: io: epeguaaanaas ie the. 

What bo Revtliace 
of the the highest tree, te the tn Te of the’ - barn, and has | 
dows the.chimney of the, & Ay omy = So 

climb ies as high and j 
until her mother tells t. ae 


From a paper on ‘The Cultivation of Memory,” by 


Principal A. C. Ferrin, Keeseville: 


The follo facts must be considered in the discus- 


| sion of the cultivation of memo 





1, The habits. of. American. life are. not conducive to 


we hg many an anec-} in 


a gee must. walk 


e aid can now be ex from the religious 
training of our schoo) children, 

8. The character of much of the literature réad by 
school pupils is disastrous in its effect upon the 
memory. 
¢-_ Certain physical causes exist which are equally 

us 


. New Educational methods make no special provi- 
son Sort for ‘tio ae died tie this eeee's but rather point in 


is — ty) Zs ef acts, W "rT are D ibe problems that con- 
front us? 

1. How can these outside influences be overcome ? 

2. What changes.can be introduced into our schools to 
meet the deficiency ? 

The solution of the first problem is the more difficult 
because it is largely beyond the reach of the teachers, 
Its solution can only be indirectly attained through the 
solution of the second, 

The answer to the second problem is also difficult, 
a within the reach of the teacher, but in attempt- 

its solution a caution is necessary 

mportant points have been — at ¥ in educational re- 
form. during the last few years. These points nust not 

be reling A recognition, and, in a degree, a 
realization of the importance of certain heretofore ne- 
glected factors ‘in thé educational problem has been 
secured, but, as we claim, at the expense of another 
equally important factor, What has been gained must 
be kept, but, at the same time, what has been sacrificed 
must be restored. 

If we have learned to teach geography in a way to 
awaken an interest in the study, if we have learned to 
illuminate the ~ facts of history, we have gained im- 
portant points, If in teaching the languages, we have 
y | Succeeded in removing somewhat the antipathy against 
them, by requiring a minimum of technical grammar, 
another point. has been ed. But if these gains 
have yy by, a = in other directions, the 

must 1, me. memory must not be per- 

itted to suffer fe perity of the other faculties, 

not indeed the other fadilties in a reinstatement of the 
memory. 

The question then is, How and where shall we provide 
for the necessary cultvation of the memory ? 

We can answer the question only by making a few 
suggestions. 

1. A certain time m -—— be set apart each week, or 
even day, for a gene exercise in memory-training. 
In these ex a. limited.time might be given for 
memorizing a short poem or parts of longer ones, or 
even certain parts of text-books could be assigned. In 
this plan an excellent drill would be obtained also in 
om een Stee lant a 

m or 4 A pemee oO e prose literature 

iat 77 -= ed once a week for the pupils to commit 

at eisure, and a time set for the recitation, not from 

the platform, but from their seats, either singly or in 

concert, or, what might be still better, they could be 

required to write them from memory, ‘and then read, 

every verbal mistake being corrected by the other pupils 
or the teacher, 

8. The work could be done in classes. The English 
literature class would furnish an excellent opportunity. 
In the Latin classes, notable passages from Casar’s com- 
mentaries, parts of Cicero’s orations, and from 
the Aineid could be required. In history, brief sketches 
of historical characters could be written and then com- 
mitted, or i graphy brief descriptions of places 
could be created in the same way. 

We admit that there may be many objections to car- 

; out these suggestions. We have made use of them 
ited extent, but not to an.extent to ensure their 
leactacabalite 


| From a paper, on, “Non-Professional Culture,” by 
Principal C. D. Larkivs, Fayetteville,: 

There is.a impression that almost any one 
can teach sch; and the impression is backed by the 
fact that eee A one eS Se aistenetn do it, With 
(public opinion as ites the present low standard 
pe ex: — among tanoldes, we must fail of social 

ership, For this, ne are several reasons. 

Sass. and which should be last, is that the 
teache ks knowledge. His study has been broad 

enough, but not deep enough. He has a smattering of 

everything but he Jacks accuracy in anything. He is 

not an authority, and above all, nearly every man in 

the vicinity is his superior in something when there is 


mo excuse for it. 

Unlike the English cl and army officers, who are 
the younger sons:of the no and gentry, teachers as 
a class have not net of early. Sraining, apd 8 are 

s. They do noto e in- 


mot versed in soci 
istinctively those fifée es of conduct that indicate the 
egg gentleman. The lack of frequent contact with 


people, and. the almost constant presence of 


umbers w youngers and subo tes, en- 
Ba: eardlamness Le in the presence of others. 

is regarded as unfitting a person for a suc- 

career, and to say that one has taught is 


re lane,» ver possible reqaromendation for almost, any ones 


ex ttiton every fo ey ad the otto FER Go0, 


[if man continues hing for ten years it is proof that 
a gee Thad just finished 


” ee cara cea 
tiauatise in 


tends ‘toward intellectual nartrow- 
— bt the necessity we dang to deplore, the. ten- 


cared to te a dal stoeaslly of onto, oe ng and ip 


pb oa mee of the memory: 
pected 





fying to bring subject matter within the comprehension 
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of our pupils. Constant contact with youngers and in- 
feriors, together with a lack of contact with our equals 
and superiors, tends to develop self-esteem and a desire 
to air our knowledge, Furthermore they lead to volu- 
bility when with our pupils, and to silence when in the 
presence of practical men. Our attitude as bosses makes 
us impatient at opposition and rebellious at restraint. — 

Worki:z with text-books, and teaching facts not dis- 
covered o: investigated by ourselves incline us toward 
accepting the opinions of others, and stating them as our 
own. This gives rise to, and supports, the charge that 
teachers think little. We are inclined to over-estimate 
the impurtancé of book knowledge and to refer every- 
thing in life to what the books say, while we under- 
estimate the importance of practical knowledge. We 
lack utilitarian ideas and dwell too much with the ideal. 
The fatigue, and worry, and exhaustion of the school- 
room make us neglect physical exercise, and the conse- 
quent lack of vigor causes inactivity. At fifty, a teacher 
is old and worn out; while at that age men in other 
occupations are considered to be in their prime. 

We know the dangers of text-book work, and should 
fight against accepting too readily the opinions of 
others. Weshould quote less and think more, over- 
come the tendency to theorize and seek practical knowl- 
edge. Above all, we should take proper care of the 
health, and avoid worry. 

Our influence in our respective communities and the 
world at large, our professional pride, and our personal 
interests demand that we should strive to overcome the 
difficulties under which we labor; or, to speak more 
plainly, that we should seek to gain greater breadth of 
culture, The first requirement is that we recognize 
those difficulties. 


From a paper on ‘Moral Training in our Public 
Schools,” by Principal A. W. Norton, of Elmira: 


Man is a social animal. Alone he is belpless; asso- 
ciated with others he becomes powerful. Thus is dem- 
onstrated our moral obligations towards our fellow 
men. We can best discharge this obligation by being 
physically, morally, and mentally able. We have two 
classes among us—one which recognizes its obligations 
and one which ignores them. Government is to estab- 
lish an orderly co-operation in helpfulness. It -ares for 
the second clas«—the obstructioni-ts. It provides schouls 
to lift the children into a condition of helpfulness 
Morals should be taught in public schools. Punctuality, 
orderliness, love of truth, self-direction, and charity are 
moral principles which should be inculcated in the mind 
of the pupil that he may retain them when he has 
passed out of school. 


From a paper on “The Study of Civics in Public 
Schools,” by Principal E. H. Cook, of the Potsdam state 
normal school: 


In this country the proper function of our public 
schools is to fit the pupil in the best manner for the 
duties and privileges of American citizenship. The 
child should be taught the fundamental doctrines as 
soon as he enters the school—that his rights begin onl 
where those of others end, and that he must often sacri- 
fice his interests for the public good. The study of 
civics should not be confined to the boys: the future 
mothers of the republic should not be uninstructed in 
the principles of its government. 


From a paper on ‘* The German Gymnasium,” by Prof. 
George H, Kneeland, of Mount Morris: 


The German gymnasium is not an institution where 
instruction is given in the use of dumb-belis and Indian 
clubs, or in the more violent exercise upon horizontal 
and parallel bars, nor yet in the still higher art of 
“* ground and lofty tumbling ,” but it is simply a school 
where boys are prepared for the university. The cen- 
tral idea in the entire work is that the training of the 
intellect, the development of the power to think clearly 
and consecutively, to reason rightly, and to generalize 
correctly, is of more practical value than a mere knowl- 
edge of facts however useful they may be. The idea is 
that the man with a trained intellect can master facts 
when he needs, and will have the mental power to make 

roper use of them, as he with the untrained, poorly 

eveloped mind may never hope to do. 

The work done in mathematics was especially com- 
mendable. All the work in arithmetic seemed to be 
carried on with this idea in view, not, primarily, to 
acquaint the pupils with the rules and processes of 
arithmetic and forms of business transactions, but 
to develop thought-power. 

Any account of German schools which should not 
contain a reference to religious instruction would be far 
from complete. From the first year in the preparatory 
department to the last in the gymnasium the sub. of 
religion is pursued as a regular study, to which two 
recitations per week are devoted, beginning with the 
storie: of the old and the new testaments, and maki 
the subject more and more difficult as the pupils ad- 

vance until in the last two or three years of the . 
the New Testament is read in the original and ecclesi- 
astical history and theological doctrines are thoroughly 
discussed. 

I recall a very interesting lesson given to one of the 
classes in the department. The lesson for 
the day was a part of the Lord’s Prayer. Each clause 
was taken up fully explained. The discourse which 
us thin day our daily bread.” Atte eeestagtte tvatlogs 
us our ° 
opinions as’ to the ing of “daily breads’. the 


teacher it full ing that daily bread 
inelades al our physica wap taeed _ meat and 
and batter and cheese, we 
. 






t drink« cup of. coffee or tea, a nice 
wine; What! Senction beer-drinking in a 


ago. 

‘tions, toé much cra to pass examinations. 
‘there is any one ide nadie to-day, it is some legisla- 
‘tive action which would result in the erection of a 





Lord's t have a suspicion that it was 

i he Surely fie a matter for i 
that Awetickind that béer-drin an evil ; 
for the first step toward any reform must be a realization 
of the need of it. 


From the address of Hon. A. S. Draper, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, on the “‘ Educational 
System of the State.” 

It is not my business to teach school, nor to teach 
others how to teach, but to overlook the entire field and 
siggest and carry out improvements. It seems wonderful 
what a lack of system in organization exists. Our school 
laws have become a mass of patchwork. It ie unfor- 
tunate that there is a double-headed system, in the State 
Board of Instruction and a Board of Regents, each hav- 
ing separate jurisdiction. It seems to me that there is 

: animosity different branches of our 
school system, normal schools and academies. I would 
make the normal schools purely and only professional 
schools. To-day but for academic ments in nor- 
mal schools there should be two instead of nine. Had 
these nine normal schools elke to do but to train 


‘teachers they would have their hands full. Secondly, 
district 


the present school system is afi abomination. 
There should be town organizations, a town board, and a 
general tax on the town. I seriously question whether 
the education of to-day is so well adapted to turn out 
successful mén and women as the education of years 

There are too many stadies, too many examina- 


better 
class of common-school buildings. Out of 31,309 teach- 
ers in the state, 20,324 are Heerlsed by local officers. 
Abuses are inevitable. Many aré Meenséd who were in- 
capable. There should be a uniform m of state 
examinations held simultaneously throughout the state. 


From a paper on “Our Common Rural Schools,” by 
Com, Leonard T. Cole, Port Leyden : 


Very little of our rural school work results in correct 
mental discipline. Young, ple are not trained to 
master one difficulty at a time. Nor are they taught to 
concentrate their efforts— loosest of mental habits 
becoming rife. Pupils who might walk upright in the 
image of their Maker, are compelled to hobble along on 
mental crutches, compelled to become _ intellectual 
weaklings, victims of school system of the Empire 
State ! 

Little children fare even worse than youth. They are 
driven along against the constitution and course of their 
natures. Their faculties are not being developed in their 
natural order ; but, in most instances, children are treat- 
ed as though they were creatures without faculties. 

Who is responsible? Not the hard-toiling, half-paid 
teachers. They d0 more and better, according to their 

; me d ees ohe - 
general, the Legislature an ic In- 
struction in particular, are the chief sinners, while 
school commissioners have generally been mill-stones 
upon the schools which they have supervised. ‘ 

What may be done to better our condition? What- 
ever the details, we need bold, strong, sweeping meas- 
ures, radical in character, far reaching in time and ef- 
fect. Too long have we tinkered with school laws and 
bungled systems, sparing what years ago deserved de- 
struction. If some reform cannot be instituted in the su- 
pervision of schools, annihilate the office of school com- 
missioner, especially rf school commissioners in force 


re) it. 

We urge that third grade certificates be abolished. 
They are the cause of much trouble and a source of 
many poor schools. They are contrary to the spirit of 
education ; for they virtually say, ‘* the bearer 1s a very 
poorly educated person, one known to have little or no 
skill in imparting rmstruction ; but since the people of 
your district are poor, they ought to have a poor teacher. 
Furthermore, this person should have a chance to tinker 
a few years with tender minds, till I can ascertain 
whether there is a pro:pect of her ever being qualified 
to teach decently in com munities of weatth and prosper- 
ity.” Letthe enact laws lifting high the qual- 
ifications for certificates of the second aad first 
and let all commissiovers who attempt to violate the re- 
quirements be expelled from office. It is time, that 
trifling were ended, and that an era be inaugurated of 
forward movements in education ! 

Not two country school-houses in each hundred are 
provided with ample grounds, but nearly all appear to 
stand in highways. If children would freely exercise, 
they must go into the street, or trespass on the fields of 
neighboring farmers. No flowers and shade trees stand 
upon the grounds, nothing to adorn, comfort, or attract. 
Laws to the contrary notwi , the few new 
poe Sion highte one sound without regard to 

ilation, lighting, eating. 
Pr bese things ought not so to be! 

From an address on “‘The Kindergarten,” by Miss 

Jennie Merrill, of the Normal College, N. Y. City: 


home; and that Froebel’ had in mind ‘ The Education of 

Man,’ not of the child merely, + 
The present danger seems to be a tendency to confound 

primary objective and busy works with kindérgar- 

ten. I of using some of : ma- 

terial in number, f 

i gooneations excellent. I — 


: 





work UL oy nha yh of the kin- 
dergarten itself, it does not do, I were tegeh- 








ing a primary class, I should be lost without my know]- 
edge of the kindergarten. I should draw from it con- 
stantly for illustration, but I should not for a moment 
think I was teaching a kindergarten. 

If Froebel had lived longer or begun his work earlier 
he would have in all probability carried forward certain 
of the occupations for higher work succeeding the kin- 
dergarten. This his disciples are are now endeavoring to 
do. At present the work accomplished in the kinder- 
garten is not generally used to the best advantage in the 
primary school. 

Sometimes teachers are found who enter complaints 
against the little ones who come from tae kindergarten, 
as ‘They want to be amused,’ ‘They are not able to 
work alone,’ They are not well disciplined.’ If there 
are any such teachers here I want to ask them to with- 
hold judgment. There are kindergartens and kinder- 
gartens. Such complaints are not found when children 
have been trained in good kindergartens. In such, 
children are often left to work unaided. Their attention 
is not concentrated upon making ‘‘ pretty things to take 
home.” The gifts are preferred to the occupations as of 
greater educational value. 

Too much is sometimes expected from the kinder- 
garten. It cannot transform a child into a genius. It 
only encourages natural growth. 


From an address on “ Educational Tests,” by Col, F. 
W. Parker, of Chicago : 


No one doubts the efficacy of an examination. Were 
there no exeminations there could be no standards of 
value. What should be the standard of education? 
Should it be knowledge, or influence, or character? The 
examination is to ascertain the condition of the child 
and find out what to do next. The whole child goes to 
school ; the whole child must be examined. The exam- 
ination that binds the teacher to a method is radically 
wrong. One of the reasons why we make so little 
progress is because we cut off originality. One of the 
reasons why we are slaves of methods is because we 
surrender to them. Promotion is made a matter of per 
cent. One half of the class with their inherited strength 
and home advantages go up; the other half, with their 
inheritance of weakness, and poverty, and wretchedness, 
go down. Selfishness is ingrained in thechild by arous- 
ing the spirit of emulation. Per cents., and prizes, and 
ranks buy the scholar in the common school, the 
academy, and the college; and when he steps out into 
the world he says, What will you give for me? If 
knowledge is made the end of education, then per cents. 
must be. But suppose character were made the end, 
does a teacher need to mark down in per cent. the fact 
that a boy is growing better under her charge? To 
promote children, put them where they will do most 
good. If you cannot tell this you are not fit to teach. 
Teachers of the Empire State, you have not lived up to 
your opportunities, Sweep the Regents’ examinations 
into the past. When vou have done this, and something 
better has taken its place, you will have taken a great 
step in advance. 


From an address by Prof. W. H. Pavve, of Ann Arbor, 
on the life and teachings of Pestalozzi : 

It was his spirit, not the methods of his teaching. that 
has made him famous. The recret of his power was his 
sympathy with the lower classes. It is true of all the 
world’s greatest teachers that they owed their success to 
their philanthropy. The modern tendency is away from 
these ideals. The school is drifting away from the people, 
and there is a pronounced tendency toward an intel- 
lectual aristocracy. An earnest purpose is of more 
value than mere technical scholarship ; and in giving 
licenses to teachers, the moral qualities of the candidate 
should be taken into consideration as well as superficial 
accomplishments and text-book knowledge. 


Hon. Willard A. Cobb, editor of the Lockport Daily 
Journal, on ‘‘ The American Newspaper.” 


“The first newspaper in America was probably printed 
and issued in 1689 at Boston. A second and some- 
what more pretentious one was issued the year following 
in the same city. It was called the Public Occurences and 
was edited by Mr. Benjamin Harris. It was printed on 
three sides of a folded sheet, each page being 11 inches 
by 7 in size, and was a monthly at that. Did time per- 
mit, it would interest you to hear the quaint prospectus 
of this first newspaperin America. But Mr. Harris’ ven- 
ture was short-lived. The rights of the press were not 

iated in 1690 as in 1°86, and Mr. Harris suddenly 
found his office closed by official authority, and his oc- 
cupation as fully and irretrievably gone as was ever 
ello’s. These over-zealous authorities said his publi- 
cation ‘‘ came out contrary to law ” and “ contained re- 
flections of a very high nature.” So they closed down 
Mr. Harris, and inasmuch as there were no contempor- 
aries to take up the cudgel for him or his business, he 
succumbed to the inevitable, and with him went down 
the first American newspaper. There is incentive in the 
knowledge that what you write will be read, and that if 
— have the force and ability you can mould opinion. 
it comes about that the American newspaper and the 
American teacher are engaged in the same noble work. 
The only difference is that the newspaper moulds pre- 
sent public opinion, while the teacher moulds for the 
future. Why then should not the newspaper and the 
teacher go hand in hand? Both are educators. Why 
not, and to make the idea practical, introduce the news- 
paper into the school-room as a sort of text-book? The 
ition is a strange one, you say. Why strange? 

fact is it has already been tried and successfully so. 

I know neh ple Sage nape 6 rs were on 
file. It was made part of the ents’ duties to read 
them and to be responsible for what they read, Once a 
week, gay, the tercher ed them systematically 





as to ing, Coagressional news, foreign news, 
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editorial utterances, all came in for their share. All this, 
with relevant subjects, opened up a wide field of inves- 
tigation. The only drawback to the experiment was the 
discovery of so much lamentable a eanmrnl orance when better 


thing; might have been reasonably . Amember 


of your body has informed me that a newspaper exercise} i 


of this character among teachers in the district when he 
was a commissioner developed a young man some twenty- 
three years of age who actually did not know whether 
the Con en for whom he just voted served his 
constituents at Washington or Albany. A young lady 
teacher, to the general question as to the use of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet, after some hesitation and more apparent 
reluctance to impart her superior, but in this case deli- 
cate knowledge, finally replied that the principal use of 
the President’s Cabinet was a place for his clothes. These 
are statements founded on fact, and occured in this 
state. So you see. investigations based on ne per 
reading sometimes lead to unearthing ignorance, if not 
always to dispelling it. Why not then introduce the 
pega cn gpd into your school? Make it a sort of text-book 
in other words. Horace Greeley: once said, ‘‘ schools 
create a demand for newspapers, and newspapers not 
only develop a love for reading, but increase the pupil’s 
interests in his lessons. 


The Committee on ‘‘ Uniform State Examinations” 
reported the following : 

Whereas, The development of the opinions and con- 
victions of a great majority of the school officers and 
teachers within the Commonwealth of New York, con- 
cerning the qualifications of persons who teach in the 
schools of the state, supported and maintained at the 
public expense, shows a constantly increasing and ever 
recurring tendency toward the necessity of a standard 
of qualification for the work of teaching, which shall be 
unequivical to its minimum requirements and in con- 
formity with the demands of the age in which we live, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, teachers and school officers, in 
convention assembled, do ask the Legislature of the 
State of New York to enact such laws and to ny yo 
such funds as will fully authorize and enable the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to establish, con- 
duct, and maintain a desirable and reasonable MINIMUM 
standard of examinations and qualifications of all per- 
sons who may hereafter be licensed and appointed to 
the position of teacher in the public schools of the state. 

Davip BEATTIE, 
E. H. Coox, 
A. 8. Downina. 


‘From an address on ‘“ Educational Reform,” by Supt. 
Geo. A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I.: 


The public schools are our just pride, but they can still 
be vastly improved, Ifthe critics approach them in a 
hopeful spirit the schools will respond gloriously. 

First is the need of larger school appropriations in 
order that we mav have twice our present number of 
school-rooms, each containing no more than a 

upils, and double our number of teachers, with a muc 
fatour proportion of men. The best of apparatus, 
including a choice library, is an imperative need for 
every school building. Many teachers are poorly paid. 
The — of winninga competence for ol —- 
be made better in the profession of teaching. The best 
investment a man can make, then, from a selfish point 
of view, is to favor large ————— for his children’s 
schools. The question of the amount must not be left 
for settlement to the rich misers, with no more children 
to educate. The parents and friends of the children 
must attend to the matter. 

Secondly, there should be much more cordial acqaint- 
ance and co-operation between teachers and parents. 
Children must be classified according to attainments, 
must be obedient, and above all things must not dissi- 
pate elsewhere the strength due the school work. 

In order to avoid the narrowing tendency of their 
work, school masters should mingle freely with their con- 
stituents to discuss public questions, and should be 
eligible to all distinctions that are open to other men, 

School trustees and superintendents should be chosen 
with great care, their action upon school business should 
be as fearless, wise, and consistent as that of the judge 
on the bench. No mere politician, sour critic, or con- 
decending aristocrat should be found among their num- 
ber, but only broad-minded, generous, and earnest men, 
and women determined to make the public schools 
equal to the very best private schools, cost what 1t may. 

Within the school-room the chief need must ever 
the excellent teacher whose characteristics are sound 
health, sterling character, liberal education, professional 
training, and above all the mysterious innate adapta- 
bility to teach. The curriculium is undergoing a 
perfect revolution. Every year at school children must 
now learn those things that would be most useful to 
them if unfortunately their school life should cease at 
the end of that year. 


From the report of the committee on Necrology; C. 
W. Bardeen, Syracuse, Chairman: 


The deaths of the year are many, and some of them 
result in appreciable loss to this association. 


Esmond V. DeGraFr 

his institute work under Supt. Rice, and has done 
this work in almost every county of New York, Penn- 
prenie, and New Jersey; also in Rhode Island, West 

irginia, North Carolina, and land. 

institute work was evol in strict accordance 
with the theory of Mr. Darwin as to the survival of the 
fittest. The lessons given during the last years of his life 
were no one man’s product; they were gathered from 
every book he had ever read, from e speaker he had 
ever heard, from every teacher he ever seen; and 





not only the matter but the manner had stood the test 
of presentation before thousands on thousands of teach- 
ers, with a keen eye to the impression of every word 
upon the audience, ' 

Young teachers were wrapped up in Mr. DeGraff, look- 
ing upon him “oe. Men of large experience, 
like the late President Raymond, of Vassar 


preciated and admired his exceptional gifts. But teach- 
ers of the middle class, as, for instance, the principals of 


ed schools, were quite inclined to patronize him. 
ey heard him make a grammatical blunder, and re- 
membered nothing else in the exercise; or they observed 
that he gave preference to a different method from last 
year, an ridiculed his vacillation. Mr. DeGratff valued 
ideas, not according te whether or not they were his, 
but according to whether or not they proved of some use 
to teachers that listened to him. He gleaned from every 
source; but what he gleaned was tried as by fire under 
the keen criticism of thousands of teachers, and was re- 
jected if it failed to stand the test. 


GEorGE H. Barron. 

He was born in New Haven, Oswego county, July 8, 
1839, and obtained his education through s les tha 
few would carry to the end. He en Genesee 
College in 1864, graduated in 1869 at the head of 
his class,and was at once made principal of Rome 
Free Academy. In 1872, the school-board of Jer- 
pd ex decided to fill the principalship of the high 
school by competitive examination. Mr. Barton presented 
himself and so distanced his competitors that he was im- 
mediately appointed. In 1883 he was promoted to be 
superintendent both of the city and of the county, and 
this position he held at the time of his death. He was 

ed in Jersey City with a regard and confidence 
that are unusual, and memorial exercises were held that 
testified emphatically to the general feeling of loss oc- 
casioned by his death. 


‘JOSEPH ALDEN, D.D., LL. D., 


former principal of the State Normal school at Albany, 
died Aug. 30, in New York. He was born in Cairo, 
Greene county, N. Y., January 4, 1807. and was a lineal 
descendant of John Alden, of the Mayflower. He en- 
tered Brown University in 1825, but completed his seni 
year at Union College, uating in 1828. In 1 
was identified with ayette College, at Easton, 
and in 1857 he accepted the presidency of Jeffe: 
lege, Pa. In 1867, he was elected president of 
normal school at Albany, resigning in 1882. 
was a oe writer, having published a nu 
uable ks in addition to his contributionsto the press. 
The best known of them are those on Political Economy, 
and Civil Government. a 


CHAUNCY W. ALLEN, 


who died at Ballston Spa, June 2, aged nearly 63. 

FRED NORMAN WRIGHT, 
who died January 9, at Waterville, 
began teaching at Jordan, where he did remarkably suc- 
cessful work, his influence being as strong outside the 
school as in it. He went then to W: ille, where his 
work was remarkably successful, and his death threw 
the whole into mourning. 

As the princ of a village school, Mr. Wright had 
no superior in this state. His work was not counted by 
— nor was his presence limited by school-room 
walls. 


82 years. He 


Henry L, PARKER, 
former principal of the union school at Geddes, died Feb. 
21, age 48. 
HENRY ARTHUR SMITH, 
died Sept. 29, last year principal of the Whitney’s Point 
union school, 
Rev. JAMES GILMORE, 
principal of Falley Seminary, Fulton, died Dec. 18. 


AMI GOODIER. 

Died April 21, 51 years of age. In 1869 he was princi- 
pal of the Academy at West Winfield, Seven years 
later he established a private school at Richfield 
Sprngs. ~ 

FRANK R. SACKETT. 
Died May 20, aged 27. His last position was that of 
principal of the graded school at Sydney Plains. 
MAX, PIUTTI. 
Professor of music in Wells College. died August 9. 
SAMUEL G. BROWN. 
Ex-president of Hamilton College, died November 4. 
REV. F. J. JACKSON. 

For 23 years proprietor of the Military Institute at 

Tarrytown, died December 26, at South Nyack, aged 70. 
REV. GEORGE LOOMIS, D.D. 


Died February 26. In 1875 he took charge of the 
Foster school, at Clifton Springs. He was a man of 


noble nature. 
GEORGE M. HUNT. 


Formerly professor of mathematics in the Troy Poly- 
technic Institute, died April 6. 
EDWARD W. BREWSTER. 
Died May 18. , 
REV. ERASTUS WENTWORTH, D,D, 
Died May 25. 





WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 


Principal of Granumar School No. 19, New York City, 
died October 17. 
JAMES STANLEY. 


Former principal of Pampey Academy, died May 27. 


DAVID 8. SHELDON. 


Principal, 1836-1840, of St. Lawrence Academy, Pois- 
dam, died June 5. 


Another man met with us as usual, last summer, 
whom we had ever reason to expect to meet with us for 
many years to come. Feeble in build, delicate in con- 
stitution, he was yet accustomed to such care of his 
health that he accomplished an amount of work that to 
most men would be appalling. At Saratoga he chatted 
freely and cheerfully, took part in discussion, served on 
the committee that chose this place of apy and ex- 

ted to be here with us, as we expected to have him. 
t 


JOEL DORMAN STEELE 


has gone from us, and the State Association has lost a 
constant attendant, a faithful officer, and a judicious 
counsellor. 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN 


RAPHY. 
By L. R. Kiem, Ph. D., Supt. oF SCHOOLS, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 
I. 
it me to depart from the customary method of 
ure by starting from the general and going down 
particular subject, by first directing attention to 
t that in teaching young pupils we should in- 
iably start from sense-perception ; from that the next 
‘p to conception and idea is easily taken, never vice 
versa. Show the child the particular, the concrete 


TEACHING GEOG- 


*| thing ; show him several similar facts, and offer an op- 


portunity to abstract from them—to rise from the object 
to the idea. Every subject of instruction in the lower 
schools has a certain elementary basis of sense-percep- 
tion. The primary ideas resulting therefrom will be 
easily understood by the child, because by means of his 
five senses he can take them in, retain and assimilate 
them. If anything were taught lacking this sound basis, 
that is, anything the elements of which can not be per- 
ceived by the senses, it kas no business to be included in 
the course of study of the elementary schools ; it would, 
in fact, be like the proverbial bladeless knife that had 
no handle. In a measure this rule holds good in every 
branch of study, even in the most abstract philosophy. 

A few simple examples may explain what is meant. 
(1) You may never see South America, yet you can ob- 
tain atolerably accurate knowledge of the topography of 
that continent. And it is sense perception by means of 
which you gain this knowledge. You know what is sig- 
nified by such terms as elevations and depressions, peaks 
and ridges, valleys and heights, plateaus and plains, coasts 
and banks, capes and inlets, rivers and lakes, bays and 
harbors, islands and peninsulas, llanos and pampas ; they 
are the names of things the like of which have come un- 
der your own personal observation. And, with the aid 
of illustrations, your imaginative power may be fed suf- 
ficiently to obtain a pretty accurate idea of South Amer- 
ica, (2) The artist who modeled the Venus of Milo may 
not have seen the original in reality, but his power of 
imagination was so great that, starting from what forms 
of beauty he had seen, he combined them, and these 
created the graceful figure which, to this day, has re- 
mained the ideal of beauty. (3) No one ever saw the 
ideal, that is, the absolutely -perfect human being, of 
whom we all have a more or less definite idea. His eye 
must have the keenness of an eagle’seye ; his form must 
vie in beauty with that of Apollo Belvedere ; his strength 
must be superhuman ; he must be accomplished in all 
the arts—be a Mozart in music, a Raphael in painting, a 
Demosthenes in elocution, etc.; he must be a thinker far 
beyond any philosopher of ancient or modern times; in 
point of morals he must be as unblemished as the very 
stars above. Where is he to befound? Yet he exists 
in our imagination ; and he is a creation, every part of 
which has its origin in reality. (4) Take history. You 
were not present at the downfall of the Roman Repub- 
lic ; yet from what is told you, and what you have ex- 
perienced yourself, you can form a vivid picture of the 
state of things at the time of Cesar. And your know!- 
edge of the events that happened 2,000 years ago in 
Rome will be the more vivid the clearer your ideas are of 
the political institutions of your own country. 

Analogy and comparison are impossible, when there is 
nothing in your mind with which to compare, Nothav- 
ing a standard measure, how will you measure a dis- 
tance? Every iota of instruction, every idea, every rule 
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must be based upon or lead back to perceptions pre- 
viously gained ; and when these are wanting, they must 
first be supplied. This is a condition of rational instruc- 
tion sine qua non. 

Now the question arises: Have our pupils the neces- 
sary basis of sense-perception when they take up the 
study of geography, say in the third school year? I 
think not ; and in the way in which geography is taught 
commonly, we do not even offer facilities for gaining 
sense-perception. Do not say: ‘“ Aye, but we do; for 
we start from’the school-room, and gradually widen the 
horizon of observation.” Despite this assertion, I repeat : 
The method in vogue is faulty, inasmuch as it fails to es- 
tablish, first of all, a sound basis of sense-perception. 
The average teacher begins to build, before he knows 
upon what foundation he builds. To prove my asser- 
tion I conld bring in evidence enough to convince even 
a jury composed of proverbial vourt-house rats. A few 
facts may suffice, however. 

Out of 90 pupils ina grammar school in Hamburg, only 
38 had seen the sun rise; only 8 had ever noticed the 
Milky Way. Outof 1,000 children, when entering the 
public schools of Berlin, only 638 had seen the evening 


~red; only 462 the setting sun. I am prepared to give 


many more instances of ignorance of common daily oc- 
currences and facts, but my time is limited. Of 502 
children that last year entered the schools of a town in 
Saxony, only 92 had seen the sun rise, and 114 had seen 
the sun set. You may be tempted to say: “‘ These 
frightful examples of ignorance were found in Germany; 
God be thanked, they can.aot be found in enlightened 
America.” This is but poor consolation. I claim these 
cases have been systematically enumerated in Germany, 
because there teaching is a profession, and people there 
are accustomed to treat educational questions with sci- 
entific theroughness; while in this country, as Hon. 
Henry Barnard, of Conn., says: ‘‘The business of edu- 
cation is pursued with an utter lack of system, with 
complete, unsympathizing, independent, self-dependent 
isolation of effort.” Iam confident, that our American 
children, if examined, would be found to exhibit the 
same deplorable want of information. Dr. Stanley Hall 
has proven this satisfactorily to all who are not preju- 
diced. My own experience during 20 years in the 
school-rooms of this country, is in substance the same. 

The greatest error, then, which prevails in the teach- 
ing of geography, is the lack of preliminary steps. In 
every other branch of study, even the most inferior 
teacher proceeds somewhat rationally, but geography 
usually begins, I am sorry to say, with the introduction 
of the text-book. 

Ritter, the father of modern geographical science, 
says: ‘‘ The most natural method is the one which makes 
the child familiar with reality first,—which lays a sound 
foundation of geographical knowledge, gained through 
actual observation of that part of nature which sur- 
rounds the child. Here he is to learn to see. Whether 
he lives in the city, or in the hamlet on the mountain, or 
in the valley, itis certainly not within the four walls, 
not from maps, and not from the text-book, but in nature 
alone that knowledge of nature will be gained by him. 
Nature ever remains the same ; she knows no typograph- 
ical errors, no blunders in drawing, no want of discre- 
tion. Nature’s teaching is always perfect. This ele- 
mentary method combines all the requirements of sci- 
ence ; 1t furnishes the stratum of concrete knowledge, 
from which abstract ideas are drawn. Amid nature 
the child learns to know the country in all its various 
conditions, and learns to recognize it even on the flat- 
surfaced representation—the map. If this genuine elemen- 
tary instruction be given, all difficulties of subsequent 
instruction in geography are removed.” 





- ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 


By Fanny SCHWEDLER. 


MATERIAL. 


’ Blackboard, slate, or common wrapping-paper, and 


chalk or pencils, The geometrical planes, found in the 
box of forms for object-teaching, to be used as aids in 
tracing. It is preferable to have a small bole in the 
center as a rest for the finger, thus preventing the form 
from slipping. a 

METHOD. 

First Step—Experience. Suggest to the children to 
trace a hand and a foot, a spool of cotton, a pair of 
scissors, shoe-buttoner, buttons, leaves, animal-crackers 
and outline pictures. Copy or draw on the blackboard an 
animal or flower, omitting some essential part, and ask 
the children what ie missing. 





Second Step — Classification. Classify the children’s 
knowledge of circular objects, as: buttons are round ; 
there are two round holes at the scissors; there are 
round sides at the spool of cotton ; some flowers and 
leaves are round. Children may suggest angular forms 
common to other objects they bave drawn. Admit 
these suggestions, but continue the attention to circular 
forms for the present. 

Third Step—Creation. Lead the children t~ create 
from the circle. Let each child trace a circle, using a 
disk of wood, a spool, or large button-mould (large forms 
are preferable, nothing smaller than two inches in dia- 
meter should be used). Ask what could be made of the 
circle. A few smaller circles drawn within the larger 
one will change it to a target. A loop makes it a 
watch. Two handles transform it toa sugar-bowl. A beak 
and eye change it to a bird’s head. Flowers and leaves 
can be drawn from the circle. 

Fourth Step—Composition. Suggest that a head, a 
tail, and four legs added to a circle will produce a turtle, 
and in a little while one child will show the turtle ina 
tank of water; another has drawn a wee child with 
hairs erect and uplifted arms, who is afraid of the mon- 
strous turtle : still another has added four or five baby- 
turtles taking a walk with their mamma. 

Fifth Step—Designing. From specimens of embroid- 
ery, the carpet on the floor, or pieces of wall-paper, sug- 
gestions for designing with the circle can be obtained. 
Elements for designing may be cut out of cardboard, 
and the children be shown how to arrange them so as to 
form quite elaborate designs. 

Sixth Step—Analysis. Children often desire to draw 
a picture or an object, but do not know how to begin. 
Draw the object on the blackboard, explaining diffi- 
cult points as you go along. Simplify by pointing out the 
geometrical figure at its foundation. An owl’s head 
may be analyzed thus: A circle, with two hittle circles 
for eyes, a line for a beak, lines for ears. A circle at- 
tached to the head, slightly extended for the tail, swing 
to either side, two legs and claws to hold itself on a 
branch or walk on the ground, and the animal is com- 
plete. A lamp is resolved into a circle for the globe, an 
oblong below that, under the oblong a square, and 
above the circle a small oblong for the cylinder. 

Objects based upon the other forms, triangles, squares, 
etc., may be treated in the same way. 

Lead the children to trace the geometric forms in ob- 
jects, and to make suggestions. One soon learns to see 
in a clover-leaf three circles put together, another may 
see in it a triangle with little pieces nipped out at the 
sides. 

One day the children had gone through the prescribed 
lesson, and were allowed to draw whatever they pleased. 
They were drawing Indians, bicyles, and engines. Only 
Johnny could not get started. He looked all around 
the room for a suggestion. ‘‘ Miss Laura,” he said, 
‘‘may I come to you? I don’t know what todo.” Miss 
Laura nodded assent, and Johnny came, brushing by 
the plants on his way. Miss Laura noticed that an ivy- 
leaf was brushed off, and asked bim to bring it with 
him. ‘Would you not like to draw this ivy-leaf 7’ she 
asked. ‘‘Count the sides and corners.” Finding five 
sides and five points, he decided that a wooden piece 
with five sides would be good todraw from. When the 
pentagon was traced, Miss Laura showed how easily 
this could be converted into a leaf by nipping out a little 
bit of atriangle at each side. Johnny returned to his 
seat and drew ivy-leaves with much satisfaction. 





HOW A SCHOOL WAS STARTED IN FLORIDA. 


About eight weeks ago I was sent to the plantation of 

the firm by whom I am employed, to take notes of the 
condition of the laborers. I boarded at the house of the 
overseer, and thus was enabled to observe many things, 
and to meet many people, which would otherwise have 
escaped my notice. The groves are situated nine miles 
from Tallahassee, in a most delightful locality. There 
are four hundred persons—men, women, and children— 
employed in picking and sorting the fruit ; but although 
the stars and stripes float proudly over this state, there is 
not one public school nearer than the capital, and one 
hundred and sixty children are absolutely destitute of 
the commonest education. 
Four weeks ago, a graduate of Wellesley University 
came to this place as governess to the daughters’of one 
of the wealthy winter residents. She took in the situa- 
tion of the children at a glance, and resolved to do her 
best to improve the wretched state of ignorance among 
them 





She obtained from her employers the we of an im- 





mense barn, or, as it is called here, outbuilding, and 
hired negroes to make rough seats of boards, on the plan 
of a school-room ; she then obtained a piece of white 
pine, six by four feet, which, with the aid of charcoal 
crayons, made an excellent ‘“‘ whiteboard.” This has to 
be well scrubbed every night for the next day’s use. 
She had no books to distribute, and, as I thought, no 
way of inducing the children to come to her. 

She proceeded to give all the children from the neigh- 
boring plantations an invitation to a picnic, by the pro- 
cess of transmission. and about fifty-four or five ac- 
cepted. She had refreshments, games, etc., and by 
degrees, slyly and slowly, she coaxed the young people 
into her odd-looking school-house. Nearly all thought 
it was a church, and the expression of temporary devo- 
tion on each face was a study for Millais. 

Next she stood up before them and quietly began 
questioning the children about their daily toil. They 
replied eagerly, and then, gently and with admirable 
subtlety, she led them to the shipping of oranges all over 
the world. She told them of the great harbor of New 
York City, its wharves and immense steamships, its 
countless population who are so fond of the rich golden 
fruit, and amazed them by telling how willing people 
were to pay five cents apiece for fine oranges ; and then 
she stopped by telling them she knew they were tired of 
being indoors so long, and invited those who wanted to 
hear more of the great northern city to come next day 
atthesame hour. Nextday the entire brigade appeared, 
re-enforced by others, who had been electrified by what 
their companions told them about “ the nice lady who 
knew so much.” Here were sixty-three young aspirants 
at the shrine of knowledge. 

Did our young pioneer manage them? Perfectly! 
She told them dainty little anecdotes of city life, most 
artfully intermingled with practical information. Mat- 
ters went on till the sixth day, and then she began to 
systematize her school, and also her course of instruc- 
tion. 

She began with geography. Their attention was first 
called to all the forms which the stones and stumps of 
trees made in a sluggish stream, with which they were 
all familiar. She did not say such a stone represented a 
continent, or such a stumpan island, but she dealt en- 
tirely with the concrete. She aroused the children’s 
interest to notice these forms. 

A map of Florida was shown them, the outline traced 
on the impromptu board, Tallahassee rightly placed, and 
then she said, pointing to the last: ‘‘This means the 
town, children; now, can any one tell me what the 
whole picture is?’ Only four could guess, and yet there 
were boys and girls from six to fifteen years old present. 
She led them to say, ‘The State of Florida,” and by 
means of a piece of honeycomb, showed that state’s con- 
nection with the rest of the Union, each cell represent- 
ing a state, and the whole the Union. From this one 
subject she has taught, spelling of many words used in 
conversation with them, reading of statements made, 
general geography of United States, elements of arith- 
metic from the number of states. These have all been 
shown to older pupils, and gradually reaching younger 
ones, she has begun reading by the word method, and 
has proceeded with a few phonic elements. 

She reads to them all twenty minutes each day some 
interesting story, with historical or geographical refer- 
ences in it, and altogether she has awakened a most sur- 
prising thirst for information among as utterly ignorant 
a crowd of children as could be found within the same 
area. 

To-day wasa gala day for them. The teacher told 
them interesting facts about the surface of the New 
England states, and the occupations of the people. In- 
cluded in the lesson: Landing of Pilgrims, 1620, (they 
already knew the settlement of St. Augustine, 1565; and 
Jamestown, 1607); description of Plymouth Rock; 
Boston Harbor, Bunker Hill, for Massachusetts; ship- 
building and fisheries, for Maine; granite quarries and 
Mt. Washington, for New Hampshire ; Green Mountains 
and Ethan Allan’s capture of Ticonderoga, for Vermont; 
the fashionable watering-place of Newport, the tiny 
state with two capitals, and carriage making, for Rhode 
Island ; beauty of the Connecticut River and Yale Col- 
lege, for Connecticut. 

It was a beautiful sight to watch their rapt, attentive 
faces, and then doubly pleasant to hear their intelligent 
questions and comments. They are fast losing their 
old, half-negro dialect, and unconsciously beginning to 
copy the language of their teacher. I have been in- 
stalled assistant, and I thoroughly enjoy my position. I 
must return to the town in a short time, but shal! spend 
all my spare time out here. The school has increased 





to one hundred and eighteen, and, fortunately, many of 
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the planters have become interested, and are forwarding 
books, slates, pencils, maps, and other school-room 
requisites, and, better still, have promised the teacher 
twenty dollars a month and board while she stays. 

I fervently hope that the awakening of the people to 
the extreme ignorance of the children will arouse the 
land-owners to incorporate a regular school fund. 

Now, do you not think that many of this lady’s ideas 
might be utilized in the northern class-rooms? The 
children hear of noted places, and I am sure they will 
enjoy locating them on the map, and will gladly listen 
to historical or geographical facts concerning these 
places. Why, New York State alone is inexhaustible! I 
think supplementary geography or history equally as 
good as supplementary reading, and I am positive I 
should enjoy it were I a child. 





READINGS IN ENGLISH HISTORY, 


For INTERMEDIATE CLASSES, 
By T. F. DONNELLY. 


THE EARLY BRITONS. 


The early history of England is lost in a mist of 
legions and traditions. The original inhabitants of the 
island are supposed to have been a branch of the great 
Celtic race, who, finding their way across the channel 
from Gaul, had peopled the southern part of the country. 
These people were regarded as native Britons by the 
first civilized nation that came in contact with them. 
An earlier indigenous race, however, is believed to have 
been there before them, and to have been driven north- 
ward into the mountain regions of Scotland. 

The early inhabitants of Britain, those of whom we 
first have any definite knowledge, were a fierce, bold, 
hardy race of people. They were divided into a num- 
ber of nomadic tribes, each of which was ruled over by 
its own king or chieftain, and was in every sense sepa- 
rate and distinct from the others. They did not mix 
with each other, each tribe was as distinctive as though 
it belonged to a totally different race. Some of these 
tribes clothed themselves with the skins of wild beasts, 
while others went naked even in the severity of winter. 
The bodies of all were tattooed with a blue vegetable 
dye called woad, and bore figures of all sorts of animals. 

The tribes in the interior of the country led the lives 
of hunters and herdsmen, and lived mostly on milk, 
herbs, and wild fruits, and on the flesh of animals killed 
in the chase; those in the south and along the coast, 
who appear to have been a little fartier advanced in 
civilization, had some knowledge of agriculture ; they 
tilled the soil and raised crops of corn; and even en- 
gaged in trade with their neighbors on the other side of 
the channel. 

The habitations, especially of the common people, 
were rude in the extreme. Théy consisted of circular 
huts made of timber and reeds, and covered with straw 
and mud, through the round or conical roof of which 
an orifice was cut to allow the smoke, from the fire in 
the centre of the floor, to escape. 

A cluster of these primitive dwellings in the midst of 
a wood, and surrounded by a high embankment and a 
ditch for protection from their enemies, formed the 
town or city of a tribe. The floor covered over, per- 
haps, with reeds or branches of trees, served for a bed 
at night, while the shaggy skims of animals afforded a 
not uncomfortable covering. Baskets of wicker ware 
held their store of provisions ; wooden bowls and plat- 
ters, and articles of coarse pottery, such as bowls, and 
cups, and jars, gave indications of slight advance in 
civilization. 

THE DRUIDS. 

The religion of the early Britons was a weird and re- 
volting superstition called Druidism, a superstition 
which appears to have been common to the early history 
of all Celtic nations, It had been imported from the 
east at a very early period, and, like most Oriental re- 
ligions, involved the worship of tire, of serpents, of the 
sun and moon, and of various heathen deities. In this 
frightful system, which constituted a part of the Celtic 
government, human sacrifice was not: uncommon, and 
the mode in which its victims were offered, as we shall 
see, was barbarous beyond anything, ever practiced 
by any other idolatrous people, The Druidical faith was 
embodiedin three precepts—‘‘ Worship the gods, do no 
evil, and behave courageously.” It taught that whena 
man died. his spirit.did.not die with him, but, passed at 
once into another,body. This belief is said to have ren- 
dered the warriors of Britain fearless of death, and sn- 
cited them to heroic actions, 

The priests of this strange religion were called Druids, 


They were one of the superior orders of the people, 
were elected to their office, and were endowed with 
great authority. Their power was almost analogous to 
that exercised by the old Egyptian priesthood. The 
Druids paid no taxes, took no part in war, and, in short, 
were free from public burdens of every kind. They 
exercised not only the priestly office, but were also the 
teachers of the youth, the physicians of the people, and 
the unquestioned judges in all controversies of a pri- 
vate or of a public nature. 

The dress of the Druids was a long, flowing, white 
gown, which reached to the ground; their hair, unlike 
that of the common people, was cut short, while their 
beards were permitted to grow to a great length. They 
usually carried a wand in the right hand, as an emblem 
of office, and an ornament called the Druid’s egg, a 
talisman of marvellous power, was hung about the neck. 

Jealous of their power and authority, the Druids care- 
fully guarded their history and their ceremonial system 
from the knowledge of their people. Though possess- 
ing an alphabet, they preserved no written records, but 
transmitted their mystic system and its history wholly 
by oral instruction. A probation of twenty years was! 
necessary to commit all this to memory, and to qualify 
a candidate for admission into the order. 

The favorite resort of the Druids was the gloomy 
recesses of the forest, where they built great circular 
temples and altars of stone. These sacred structures 
were open to the sky, and the remains of many of them 
which still stand are among the most remarkable mon- 
uments of antiquity to be found in England. 

Within these sacred enclosures the cruel Druidical! 
sacrifices were offered up. The officiating priest in his! 
white robe stood above the victim as he lay bound and 
extended on the stone altar, and with a stroke of a 
sword gave him a mortal blow; he then calmly ob- 
served the quivering of his limbs and the flow of his! 
blood, and on these based predictions of the future. 

Another of the forms of sacrifice was even more in- 
genious in its cruelty. Immense baskets or cages of 
wicker work were filled with living men and animals, 
and thus imprisoned, men and animals together were 
burned alive. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALABAMA, 

The enthusiasm of the Alabama teachers over the remarkable 
success of their first state normal institute, lately held at Flor- 
ence, is exceeded only by their admiration for its able conductor, 
Prof. T. J. Mitchell, of Charlotte, N. C., to whose untiring exer- 
tions in its behalf the success of the institute is largely due. The 
assembly included the very best teachers in the state. As the in- 





stitute opencd May 31, a number of teachers closed their schools'| 


a month short of the session in order to attend. The session was! 
three weeks in length. Besides the faculty of the state normal 
school, Professors Powers, Frierson, Wilson, Carichoff, and Kirby, 
Prof. J. A. B. Lovett, of Huntsville, Ala., Prof. 8. L. Robertson, 
of Leeds, Ala., and Miss W. M. Allen, of Montgomery, Ala., com- 
posed the institute faculty. It was a sight to see the gray-headed! 
normal professor and other middie-aged educators falling into 
line, going through gymnastics, singing the kindergarten songs, 
and performing all the short exercises introduced for relaxation 
between the lectures and recitation. At the close of the institute, 
Prof. Mitchell was the recipient of a handsome ebony cane with 
a gold handle. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Commencement at the state university at Berkely was rendered 
memorable by the formal installation of President Holden, In 
the six months which he has spent at the university he has suc- 
ceeded in allaying old feuds, in strengthening the faculty, and in 
stimulating int2rest among the alumni, so that the prospects for 
the new college year are brighter than formany'seasons. The 
graduating class numbered sixteen, of whom five were women. 


CANADA, 


Mr. Hugh McIntyre, teacher of the school at Killerby, North 
Yarmouth, has resigned.——Mr. Wm. Spanku, B..A., M. D., has 
been appointed Inspector of Schools in Kingston, vice Mr. Agnew. 
—-Miss Carrie M. Hart succeeds Miss Hailmann in the kinder- 
garten department of the Toronto normal school. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

At a recent meeting of the board of trustees and overseers of 
Columbian University, D. C., Mr. W. W. Corcoran presented the 
university with $25,000 and a fine oil painting. The money is to 
be added to the endowment fund of the university, and the paint- 
ing, representing the buys of New England on the Boston. Com- 
mons, goes to the new preparatory building. 


TLLENOIS, 
It is truly refreshing to attend the Cook County Normal Insti- 
tute and catch but glimpses, it may be, of the growth idea in edu- 
cation which enorgizes the progressive teacher. Following are a 


few thoughts, as gleaned from one recitation; ** Any effort to see | 


a part, independent of its connection with the whole, tends to 
cripple the power of the child; ‘“The kindergarten system is the 


salvation of a child, because it economizes both power and timeé;" | the 





“Twill trust any teadber who really wants to learn more; Of 


the teachers present about 25 are principals of schouls; quite q 
etn ber dre supertntendent®; and about t venty states are repre- 
sented. This record spedks for itself.—The Illinois Principals’ 
Association met July 2. An address was read by F. R. Feitshaus, 
of Springfield, on * Educational Demand.” The program was 
filled out with a paper by the Hon. Henry Raab on “ The Relation 
between the Material of Culture end the work of Culture,” ang 
with a leetare by E. E. White, LL. D., of Cincinnati, on * Mora) 
Training.’"——The graduating exercises of the Lake View Hich 
School took place Thursday evening. The music was furnished 
by the scholars, under the direction of Mrs. Fannie U. Nightin- 
‘gale. The diplomas were presented by Prof. a. F. Nightingale. 
——The Board of Education in Chicago has made a new departure 
in school-buildings. The favorite structure heretofore has been 
a four-story and basement one. Hereafter it is the purpose to 
have buildings, where the size of the lot will permit, but twv 
stories and a basement. The cost of the buildings will not be in- 
creased by the adoption ofthe new echeme. Six buildiags on the 
new plan will be erected during this school y ear. 

The superintendents and principals attending the Cook (Co. 
Normal Summer Sehoo]l met and formed an association for 
the purpose of discussing educational topics. Prof. Grass, of 
Alexander, Tenn., was elected chairman, and O. E. Smith, of 
Monroe, Ia., secretary. The firet topic condidered was, * Exami- 
nations.”” Supt. Stewart, of R , Minn., op d the discus- 
sion. He said he believed in examinations. They indicate weak 
places in the teachers’ work, snd served toshow both teacher and 
superintendent how the work is being done. He frequently sub- 
mitted simple examinations to test the accuracy and thorough- 
ness with which work was done. Promotions were not made 
upon percentages alone—industry, punctuality, and general de- 
portment were taken {nto account, Prin. Ferrell, Donaldson, 
La., said he had few examinations, but frequent reviews. He 
formerly required his teachers to mark recitations, but found 
some of them taking half their time for that work; he then dis- 
pensed with marking entirely. Supt. Hallingsworth, Centreville, 
Ta., said examinations were not held at stated times in his school. 
He had had one written exanifhation in his school during the 
past year. He believed in having frequent, unexpected, simple 
examinations; they wake up both tacher and pupil. Prin. 
Meck, of Naperville, Lil., thought the argument had all been 
one-sided. If examinations are well to open the eyes of teach- 
ers once in six months, why not every month? He failed to 
see any argument against the regular monthly examination. 
Prin. Misely, of Terre Haute, Ind., thought examinations should 
not be given that test the memory only, but that test the power 
of the pupil. Asking questions upon which pupils had been 
drilled was a test of memory; be would ask questions that re- 
quired thought. Miss Coffin said that, in Cook Co. normal 
school, in which she teaches, examinations were not held week- 
ly, nor monthly, but ali the time. The test of the child’s power, 
his self-control, the appearance of his desk, his attire, his indus- 
try, and punctuality are all noted in his*record. €nvelopes 
containing samples of each child’s work are kept for inspection 
of p ts and t s. No percents, are kept. The work of 
one pupil is not compared with that of another, but with what 
in the judgment of the teacher the child should do. Prof. Howell, 
of the State University of Arkansas, said that in his public 
school work he had neither stated examinations nor markings 
He promoted on merit. At the university regular examin:- 
tions are held, and every recitation is marked. Prin. Grimes, of 
Byron, Ill., said he formerly promoted largely on recommenda- 
tion of tne teachers; he proposed in future to promote on actual 
work of each pupil. Prof. Busett, of Indiana; Prin. Trainer, of 
Sibley, Ia., and Stevens, of Angola, Ind., spoke briefly on the 
subject. 


Se oat 








IOWA. 


A summer school for teachers will convene at Charles City,Aug. 
9, for a three weeks’ session. This new departure for Floyd 
county is warmly endorsed by State Supt. Akers.—Mills County 
Teachers’ Normal Institute will open Aug. 2, and continue unti! 
Aug. 14. A four years’ course has been laid out, classified as 
nearly in accordance with the state course as circumstances will 
permit.— The annual commencement exercises of Iowa State 
Normal Schoo) occurred June 30. Eighteen were graduated from 
the three years’ course, and one from the four. At the election 
of teachers, President Gilchrist declined a re-election to the prin- 
cipslship. He organized, and has been ten years with this 
school. He also founded the Southwestern Normal School, in 
Pennsylvania. It is believed by his friends that his eye is even 
mow upon a rich section of the state, where a new normal schoo! 
is desired. Supt. H. H. Seerley is the new principal of the present 
state normal, and the other teachers were re-elected at an increa‘e 
of salary,—M. W. Bartlett, D. 8. Wright, W. N. Hull, Miss 8. 
Laura Ensign, Miss Anna McGovern, and Miss Mary Bagg. Miss 
Maude Gilchrist’bas resigned to accept the positiun of as:istant 
in the botanical department in Wellesley College. 


KENTUCKY. 


Institutes to be conducted by J. M. Stallsworth will be at the 
following places during July and August: Cadiz, Trigg Co., 
July 20; Shepherdsvilie, Bullett Co., Aug. 2; Greensburg, Greene 
Co., Aug. 10; Providence, Webster Co., Aug. 24; Corydon, Hen- 
derson Co., Sept. 1. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The teachers of a certain town are reported as very badly 
asleep. They do not take cducational papers and have no use 
for them. The board, however, are getting quite wide awake and 
have begun a summary process of waking the teachers by asking 
several of them to resign. 


MICHIGAN. 

Supt. F. M. KENDALL, of Jackson, has worked so successfully 
there, that he has been called to the larger field of Grand Rapids, 
where he will have about tw@*tundred teachers and nearly te? 
thousand pupils to look after. Supt. Kendall is still remembered 
very kindly at Franklin, Pa., wherehe did good work in the high 
school. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


bead nate ene passed a new school law, which sumpasses in 
comp \d adaptation that of any other sonthern state, 
product of a ® tbtlker und tiated tedcher, Hon. 3.2. 
Preston. Some important featupés"of the new" law are: (1) N 
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distinctly provides for superintendence ; (2) It makes the holding 
of institutes monthly throughout his district obligatory upep the 
superintendent ; (3) It makes the attendance of teachers upon 
these institutes binding, and the failure of either party to attend, 
or perform any work assigned, subjects the desinquent to for- 
feiture of a definite sum. Five hours is the miniinum for a day’s 
work op such occasions. (4) The questions for teachers’ exami- 
nations emanate from the state superintendent's office, and all 
answe's are written and filed; this is u long step forward. (5) 
Any paper which merits 90 per cent. in the estimation of the 
county superintendent, may be fo rwarded to the Board of Edu- 
cation, consisting of the state superintendent, attorney general, 
and secretary of state, and, if approved, a state certificate, good 
for five years, may be issued, The only defect is the failure to 
require some work on theery and prac.ice in the examination of 
teachers. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The event of the season at Hanover was the presentation of 
* Julius Ceesar,” by Dartmouth students. The leading parts were 
taken as follows: A. J. Thomas, of Albany, N. Y., “Mare An- 
tony ;” F. P. Cleaves, Kennebunkport, Me., “ Brutus ;” F. E. Gove, 
Denver, Col., “* Cassius; John P. Tucker, Boston, * Portia;” C. 
J. Merrill, Boston, “Calpburnia.” The rendition was highly 
praised by competent critics. 

The memorial address that was to have been delivered 
at Dartmouth by Rey. Wm. J. Tucker, of Andover, June 2, 
has been postponed until September. It is definitely settled that 
the English department at Dartmouth is to have an additional 
professor. John H. Wright, associate professor in Greek at Dart- 
mouth, has formally accepted an appointment as professor of 
classical philology and dean of the collegiate board of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

The program of the graduating exercises of Proctor Academy, 
Andover, was well carried out. Two unusually good features 
were, a spirited Latin oration by the son of Andover's lawyer, 
and two scenes in German from “* Der Neffe als Onkle.” The es- 
says showed thoroughness in rhetorical training. The poem and 
prophecies were interesting, and displayed a fine vein of humor. 
The diplomas were awarded by the president, Mr. J. C. A. Hill. 
Surprise was manifested in the excellent work done in oil and 
crayon. 

The graduating classes of Lisbon high school numbers nine—the 
largest in the history of the schoo). 


NEBRASEA. 

0. C. Hubbell, one of Nebraska’s educational men, will labor 
three weeks at Harvard, Clay Co., beginning Aug. 9, and two 
weeks at McCook, Red Willow Co., from July 19.—Nebraska is 
accomplishing much in institute work. All but eight or ten of 
the seventy-four counties repoit summer institutesto continue 
from one to six weeks. Prof. N. E. Leach 1s conductor and io- 
structor in Frontier County, ass’sted by Mr. S. G. Barion and 
Mrs. Hattie L. Noyes, Co. Supt.——The Antelope Co. Teachers’ 
Institute bi gan a two weeks’ session at Neligh, July 5, conducted 
by Prof. H. L. McGinitie. Prof. W. H. Skinner, and Supt. 8, A. 
Boyd will assist in the work of instruction, and Prof. A, E. Clar- 
endon, of Fremont, will deliver a lecture.——Tne Douglas Co. 
Teachers’ Institute is to be held at Omaha, Aug. 16-27. Mr. 
James B. Bruner will conduct the work, with the assistance. of 
Mrs. Jennie E. Keyser, Miss Mary Strong, and Mr. H. EK. Grimm. 

The North Nebraska Teachers’ Association was held at Nor- 
folk,June 3, 4, and 5. The convention was pronounced unusually 
interesting and profitable-——The meeting of county superinten- 
dents was held Thursday, snd presided over by Supt. W. W. W. 
Jones. Thursday evening was devo'ed to remarks by Chancellor 
Manhattan, in which he urged the necessity of union between 
North and South Nebraska. The regular program consisted of 
the following papers: “Grades fer Mixed Schools,” Supt. Charles 
8. Correy, Stanton ; ** Engiish in the Common Schools,” Prin. A- 
W. Foote, of Pierce; “ Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics,” Mrs, 
Upton, Pierce; “ Practical Work in Schools,” Pri f. R. J. Porter: 
of Clarks; *‘ Grammar Schocl Work,” Prof. A. E. Clarendon, of 
Fremont; a class in “* Number,” conducted by Mrs. M. E. Killar, 
of Hooper; “ Relation of County Superintendents to Teachers 
and Patrons,” Miss Kate D. McChesney, of Fullerton, a compre- 
hensive and suggestive paper, that excited spirited remarks, 
Supt. W. W. W. Jones lectured Friday evening. He presented a 
strong plea for the maintenance of our national standing by a 
complete system for the education of ail its citizens. Saturday 
morning Prof, N. E. Leach, of West Point, lectured on “* Bow to 
Gratify and Develop the Natural Desire for Mental Activity.’ 
The following officers were elected: President, W, H. Living- 
ston, Norfolk; secretary, L. B. Bohannon, Madison ; treasurer, 
Supt. Boyd, Antelope Co.; Ex. Com., Miss Ksie D. McChesney, 
Mrs. A, C. Ballon, Prof. D. A. Cooper. 


NEW YORK. 

The following are the names of candidates who successfully 
passed the recent examination for New York State certificates, 
held under the direction of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion: 

Chariton L. Becker, Sterlingville; Flora M. Hay, Watertown; 
Mary E. Hay, Watertown; M. Theresa Sterling, Antwerp; Reuben 
Frazer, Montgomery,; William E. Harding, Bethany; D. W. 
Morris, Cedarville ; W. C. Ramsdell, South Westerlo ; Ida L. Robin 
son, South Glens Falls; Ella E. Wager, Chatham; Charles F. Whee- 
lock, Cavajoharie; Phillip M. Hull, Waverly; C. Willard Skinner 
Hancock ; James F. Tuthill, Corning; Anna M. Juliand, Bain- 
bridge ; Leon A. Wiswell, Nichols; Orville Eichenburg, Monroe; 
Isaac R. King, Narrowsbure ; Andrew 8. Sherman, Port Rich- 
mond; William F. Smith, Flushing; Gertrude W. Littlejohn, 
Miiton-on-Hudson; Alice McWhorter, Montgomery; Anna A. 
Waters, Jamaica; Sarah C. Sniffen, Brooklyn ; Laura Boughton, 
Victor; Hattie A. Fritts, Unicn Springs: Grace A. Petheram, 
Skaneateles; Frank W. Hawes, Macedon; Everett O'Neill, Ha- 
vana; Arthur W. Wiltsie, Hannibal ; Charles W. Brister, Cayuga. 

The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association held their anowal excursion 
on Saturday, June 12, to Jcna Island and West Pcint. on the 
Steamer Long Branch. An excellent band furnished the music, 
everything necessary for the 


then al who whobod tte ia te through the Highlands, past 


West Point, returnigg to the island to yake op board those who 


remained, The excursion reached Brooklyn ageinat about 8 P.M. 
‘The following gentiemen comprised the excursion committee : 
W. A. Welsh, G. L. A. Martin, J. H. Walsh, J. Micklieborough, and 
Thos. B. Murphy. 

The Fulton Co. Teachers’ Institute was held at Gloversville 
June 28—July 2. Prof. Freagh, who was to have been conductor, 
was detained at home by sickness. His place was supplied by 
Prof. Robinsoo, of Albany High School, assisted by Prof. Belk- 
nap, of Unadilla. The session was a very profitable and intereat- 
ing one. Prof. Belkrap gave some very fine lectures on psychol- 
ogy as applied to teaching ; Prof. Robinson, on advanced reading, 
Prof. Deane, of Pennsylvunia,a visitor, gave a sensibie lecture 
on intermediate reading ; Prof. Peck, of Gloversville, spoke on 
the district library, showing what had been done to stimulate 
and contro! the home reading of the scholars. Gloversville has a 
fine library of several th d vol ; under the careful 
management of Pro!. Peck it is gaining in number cf books and 
influence in the village. 





OHIO. 


Supt. J. J. Bliss returns to Crestline next year at an increased 
salary.——Supt. Chas. Ajbright,for two years past at Plain City, 
goes to Michigan University next year for post-graduate work. 
—- Supt. Hamilton, of Bucyrus, wili attend the National Associ- 
ation, and spend the summer in Califorsia ——Supt. Brown, for 
‘twenty years at Cardingtun, having been defrauded of his prop- 
erty, has become insane.——Supt. O. T. Corson is conducting a 
normal institute at.Granville, which began July 11. A similar one 
will be held at Hartford, begioning July 19, conducted by J. B. 
Taylor and W. H. Anderson.—_—J. V. Hi-hard, several years su- 
perintendent at Hartford, and school examiner of Licking 
County, has been nominated for County Reco der by the Demo- 
crats, 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The seventh annual sessicn of the state normal institute for 
white teachers will be held at Greenville, beginning Aug. 3, and 
continuing four weeks. The work will be conducted under the 
immediate supervision of the Superintendent of Education The 
faculty is as follows: Prof. A. J. Rickoff, New York; Mrs. A. J. 
Rickoff, New York; Prof. L. R. Kiemm, Hamilton, (.; Pr. f. J.C. 
Lynes, ‘ orkville, 8. C.; Prof. C. L. Floyd, Atianta, Ga.; Miss Cal- 
lie Haynes. 

TENNESSEE. 

Wash'ngton C liege commenced issuing a paper this month, 
styled, The Progressive Educator.—Washington Co. is to have a 
state pormal schoel, continuing one week, under the special su- 
pervision of Supt. Patton, Statistics show an improvement in 
the schools over last year, but the means are still inadequate. 
There is aloud call for national aid.——Supt. H. B. Wallace, of 
Williamson Co., bas wrought wonderful changes in the manage- 
ment of the public schcol system of this county.—— Washington 
College isto bave a normal department this year, having at its 
head Prof. John A. Watson,a man of reputation and experience 
as an institu'e conductor.——Prof. Thos. C. Korns, Supt. Frank 
M,. Smith, and State Supt. Paine bave arranged to conduct a 
series of normals again this summ: r.—The State Teachers’ Ae- 
sociation meets at Shelbyville, Aug. 18-2). Prof. E. Alexander, 
ofthe State University, is president. The program has not yet 
been announced.—— Prof. J. B. Cummings has been re-elected to 
the principa'sbip of the Troy High School.——The Me-srs. Webs 
have moved their school from Culleoka to Bellbuckle. This is 
universally regarded as one of the best preparatory sct ools in the 
south.——A new school building is in process of erection at Ga)- 
latin that will cost $9,000. The Board of Education proposes to 
have a full sessionevery year. Both white and colored schools 
are to be organized under th> same management.——The Knox- 
ville High School build ng is nearing completion. Prof. Albert 
Ruth, the very efficient and progressive superintendent, is now 
visiting the northern and eastern schools.——J. H, Hinemon has 
again accepted the superintendency of the Umon City schools. 
——tThe Grundy Co. Teachers’ Reading Circle will hold a meeting 
July 19, Supt. White will hold an examination in the “ Tneory 
and Practice of Teaching,” and Miss Maggie J. Reed will conduct 
the examination in the “ History of Rome;" Asbton Bislancd, in 
“Watts on the Mind.” Miss Savannah E. Walker will read an 
essay on “ Scientific Temperance Teaching ;'’ R. Marugg, one on 
«* Best Method of Teaching Geograghy;” Mr. Asbton Bisland, 
one on “ Discipline in Our Schools;" and Miss Agnew Morris 
will conduct a dumb-bell exercise. 


VERMONT. 

The graduating exercises of the Randolph state normal school 
took place June 18. The class numbered twenty-two. This 
school is under the management of Edward Conant. It has two 
courses of study. The first course contains the branches which 
common school teachers are required to teach, together with 
methods and elements of psychology. Students in the second 
course are graduates from the first course. It follows the course 
of the first, and its methods are adapted to the larger knowledge 
and higher culture of the students. Graduates from this course 
particularly are in demand. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An extract from the Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Education gives the following interesting facts : 

Instead of one uniform school system for the nation we have no 
less than forty-eight systems. The periods during which they 
are enumerated in the school census vary from eight to seventeen 
years. 

The entire enrollment of school children is 16,794,402, or nearly 
one-third of the whole population. But the number who actually 
attend, even for a single day, was 10,738,192. And the average 
daily attendance was 6,693,906. The number of teachers neces- 
sary to drill this army of scholars is 307,804, of whom nearly two- 
thirds are females. This gives one teacher to about 22 pupils. 
The monthly salaries vary greatly in different states and terri- 
tories. The lowest estimate of woman is in Maine, the male 
teacher receiving on an average $32.59, the female teacher $16.28, 
But the lowest estimate of woman as compared with man is in 
Massachusetts, around “ the Hub,” the male teacher receiving on 
an average $108.02; the female, $44.18, less than one-half. A 
‘woman in Nevada is worth twice as much as in Massachusetts, 
six times as much as in Maine. The extremes of the yearly 
expense per capita are $3.25 in South Carolina, $48.33 Ip Arizona: 
One reason of this variation is the different length of the schoo 





term. To traip teachers there are 255 normal schools, 128 of 
which are self-supporting, and 127 are public. Of their 60,063 
pupils only about 15,000 graduate, so there is only an addition of 
about five per cent to the number of teachers from the principal 
source of supply. The number of kindergartens in 1854 was 354. 
Ten years ago, there were only 55. In these pleasant schools 
there are over 17,000 children under school age. Mauy of them 
| are free and sustained by gifts of benevolent women. More kin- 
| dergartens are needed, especialiy in cities. Who will furnish the 
funds to sustain them ? 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Mr. J. BR. CLIFFORD conducted an institute recently at Liberia. 
He is spoken of as a mode) gentleman of the colored race, and 
highly qualified for the position he holds. After a spirited. dis- 
cussion, the institute voted against the use of tobacco, and adopted 
ten resolutions that reflect great credit on the moral character of 
the teachers. 





j NEW YORK CITY. 





ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE.—The circular of the season of 1886-7 
announces the plan and the instructors. There will be four Life 
4 3; two Painting from the heads, and two classes 
Drawing from the head. All these employ living models. The 
Costume class paints from living models in costume, as also the 
Sketch class. There are three Antique classes; these draw from 
casts. There will be Lectures and Criticisms besides The League 
deserves the high esteem it possesses for opening to art students 
opportunities for a therough study. The chargcs are very mod- 
erate, and the entire amount goes to defray the cost of instruc- 
tion. One peculiar feature is that a majority of its board of con- 
trol are students of the League. The tide of feeling among the 
students is the test of any school. The League, by means of its 
able instructors, awakens a profound interest in art in its pupils. 
The selection for the coming season seems to us to be excellent 
Messrs. Mowbray, Cox, Shirlaw, Sartain, Chase, Weir, Beckwith, 
Scott, Dewing, Eakins, are all men of eminence in their profes- 
sion. It is co be noted that the League is the representation of the 
highest attainments in art in Europe at the present moment 
(there is a difference between the art of to-day, and even yester- 
day, so to speak). It gives its pupils access, at a small cost ($50 
to $70 per year), to the most famous artists in the country, and 
thus offers precious advantages to real students of art. Mr. 
Charlies R. Lamb, 38 W. 14th St., is the president. 

The echolars in Grammar School No. 2, in Henry St., near Rut- 
gers, said farewcll to the old schoo) building on Friday, July 1. 
All tt.e furniture has been moved to the Sailors’ Exchange, in 
Cherry St.,a few blocks away, which the Board of Education 
has leased and is now fitting up temporarily for school pur 
poses. The old building will be torn down, with several 
adjoining bouses, and within two years a modern echool- 





house will fill ite place. Grammar School No. 2 is one of 
the oldest lancmarks of the public school system. As its 
number indicatcs, it is the second public school that was 


built in New York, and it was comp! ted and occupied for school 
purposes in November, 1811. Although it has been rrequently 
changed and enlarged since, the body of the old building is still 
standing, and the additions have been built around it. The brick 
front has a sturdy, old-fashiored expression, half-way between a 
church and a public hall. It is of brick, four stories high, with a 
tall front stoop for its main entrance. The interior shows age 








more than the outside walls. The ceilings are cracked, and the 
woodwork dingy, notwithstanding innumerable coats of paint 
that have been applied. In seventy-five years nearly a quarter of 
a million of children have shaken the walls with their shouts and 
stampings. When the question of a new building came to be con- 
sidered, it was determined that the old building, though as sound 
as ever, should be all torn away and replaced by an entirely new 
structure. Principal Haggerty estimates that at least 75,000 girls 
and boys have been graduated by the old school, 
PERSONALS. 
G. A. Burcess is now publisher of “ Our C. untry and Village 


Schools,” formerly Burgess, Trainer, & Co. 

Ere CHARLIER came to New York from Paris, 30 years ago, 
and started a private school. He has built it up until it became 
one of the principal institutions of the city, and when he retired 
a short time ago he was able to sell it for $176,000, 

It is somewhat difficult to realize that Proressorn LEOPOLD 
von RANKE, whose death in Germany recently occurred, is the 
writer whose histories of the Popes of Rome and of the princes 
and people of southern Europe were standard works more than 
half a ceatury ago. But it is a fact that this venerable scholar has 
continued his labors down to the present time, multiplying his 
historical volumes almost indefinitely ; «ven laboring to the last 
moments at a comprehensive history of the world. 

Miss Jane Bancrort, for eight years past Dean of the Wom- 
an‘s College and Professor of the French Language and Literature 
in the Northwestern University ac Evanston, Ill., was appointed 
Fellow for History i Bryn Mawr College, Pa., at the end of last 
year (1885). Miss Brancroft is a graduate (1877) of the University 
of Syracuse, Department of Science (Ph. B.), where she also 
received the Master's degree three years later, and the degree of 
Ph. D. in 1884, For the latter, she presented a thesis on “* The 
Parliaments of Paris and the other Parliaments of France.” 

PRESIDENT E. R. ELpRipGr, of Eastern Iowa Normal School, 
is an old norma) school and institute worker. Sixteen years ago 
it was our pleasure to work for two weeks in Washington Co., 
Iowa, of which he was then county superintendent. Since that 
time he has cor ducted 54 sessions of normal] institutes, aggregat- 
ing 175 weeks, besides his work of 12 years as president of the 
school with which he is connected. He is now giving ail his vaea- 
tion time to the normal institute work. He was active in the 
organization of the Iowa State Reading Circle, of which he is an 
offeer, Just such livemen make lowa what it is, and it gives us 
great plersure to note the c any efficient workers who are laboring 
with earnestness and success to make Iowa, not on'y foremost in 
morality and agriculture, but religion and education, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


WITnEss My Harp. By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Gwen- 
dolen’s Tryst.” 25 cents. 

A MORAL SINNER. By MyrtyllaN. Daly. 25 cents. 

SCRUPLES. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. cents. 


Several new additions have recently been made to the 
Rainbow Series of novels, by popular American and foreign 
authors, issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co., New York. 

The first 1s a Fenshire story, written by the popular author 
of ‘Lady Gwendolen’s Tryst,’’ and possesses all the charms, 

qualities, and minor errors of style noticeable 
throughout all the works of thatauthor. This is one of the 
usual love stories, interrupted in its course by the designs 
of a deceitful woman. The _ peeate are, of course, 
finally brought together, and the plotter is disposed of in 
the customary manner. 

*“* A Moral Sinner ” is uliarly free from the hackneyed 
and stereotyped expressions common to love stories. is 
may be called a story with a moral, and if read in the de- 
sire to deduce the moral, will be sure to make a whole- 
some impression on the reader. 

Mrs. Walworth is a writer, who, though of compara- 
tively recent introduction in the field of tict on, has alread 

ea name for herself. In this novel, ‘‘Scruples,” she 
takes aes vital subject, in which all will be interested, 
and clothing it in the habilaments of a story, teaches a les- 
son through a carefully developed plot. There are many 
scenes of southern liie portrayed in a life-like manner, 
with the peculiar dialect of the southern ne; slaves. 

All the issues of this library are intended for light read- 
ing. and especially suited to this season. They contain 
uniformly about two hundred pages, and are printed in 
large, open type, on good paper. 


OLD ScHoot Days. By Amanda B. Harris. Boston: In- 
terstate Publishing Co. 60 cents. 


Miss Harris’s recollections and reminiscences of school 
days in the country forty years ago, will bring vividly be- 
fore thousands of readers the happy times of childhood 
days which had a peculiar charm and delight which 
city school children can never know nor understand. 
Four chapters relate the author’s recollections of school- 
house and scholar, first days and last with formidable 
teacher, mischief-makers and their fortunes ~Y and ill, 
and the games that were played in-doors in bad weather 
and out-doors when the sun shone. It would be hard, 
nowadays, to find a place where girls of twelve and four- 
teen go barefoot to school in the summer, and yet forty 
years ago it was the commonest thing in the world, even 
amonc the daughters of wealthy farmers. It was no sign 
of poverty, but a matter of choice and comfort. The plays, 
too, which used to rejoice the hearts of the children are un- 
known to the greater part of the present generation. The 
school was a “deestrict school,” kept for two terms in the 

ear. With a very vivid recollection and a pleasant touch, 

iss Harris describes the life that went on there, sketches 
teacher and pupil to the life, and rehearses scra 
feats with roguish relish. he pictures, by W. P. Bod- 
fish, are reproductious of drawings in pen and ink, and 
showag deal of spirit and truth. This is a most de- 
lightful book of school reminiscences for summer reading. 


FOREORDAINED. A Story of gy may of Special Paren- 
tal Influences, by an Observer. New York: Fowler & 
Wells Cu. Paper, 50 cents ; extra cloth, 75 cents. 


A large area of disputed ground is covered by this little 
book. Very impressively the author teaches that ‘a child’s 
best inheritance is to be well-born.’’ The language is inno 
case technical. Any man or woman of ordin education 
can comprehend it fully. The guise of a neighborhood 
story adds to the interest of the lessons taught. Almost 
everybody will remember somewhere to have met just such 
a trustworthy old physician as Doctor Morris ; possibly every 

er will have a pleasing memory of Mrs. Macdonald’s 
counterpart. On laying down the book the reader will feel 
that he would enjoy shaking hands with such a woman. 
This is really light reading, but possesses also the charm 
of being instructive. 





QUERIES, WITH ANSWERS, IN LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, 
AND EDUCATION. Edited by C. W. Moulton. 1886. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: C. L. Sherrill & Co. 


In the Preface the author tells just what this book is,—a 
compilation of the questions and answers as they appeared 
from month to month in Queries. The subjects ombenced 
are, literature, science, art, theology, 
the drama, geography, general hist 
merce and manufacture, astronomy, c 
finance, journalism, agriculture, rims and shrines, etc. 
Each series consists of one hun questions, some pro- 
posed by the editor and answered by correspondents, others 
pro’ by correspondents and answe by others. In 
all cases, the answers are based upon good authority ; but 
in some instances, questions admit of two or more answers. 
The student or teacher will find here a large array of im- 
eS or curious information in a concise form. The 


: yg well printed on good paper, and neatly bound in 
cloth. 


music, mathematics, 
ry; mythology, com- 
emistry, grammar, 


An AID TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Designed Principally for 
Teachers. By Asher Starkweather, A.B. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
C. W. Bardeen. 75 cents. 

Mr. Starkweather gives us a book of homonyms. There 
is nothing novel in using these words for exercises in the 
rammar class, but it is something new to make a whole 
k of them, with illustrative sentences. Here is ma- 
terial at hand for endless illustrations, and perhaps the 
pupil will learn more surely to distinguish the functions 
of noun and verb and adjective, than by devising sentences 
in which the same word is in all these relations. The 


cotains many good, original ideas, which are worthy 
of commendation. 


A FATAL RESEMBLANCE. By Edward Ellerton. 
York: F. P. Lennon. $1.25. 


The plot oi this novel is very interesting and ingenious; 
its “changes and chances,” in fact, bordering on the sen- 
sational. There is considerable prominence given to 
society life, in its introduction of strongly contrasted fe- 

e characters, enjoying as their associates gentlemen of 
leisure, and, fu one case at least, almost ideal moral perfec- 
tion. The ‘fatal resemblance” is between two consins, 
who also bear the same Christian and family names. One 
of them is decidedly bad, and takes advantage of the Jike- 
ness ty throw the blame of ber misdeeds upon the other 
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cousin. There is long a doubt which is the daughter, and 
Sante eagles ap enoll aniads River, 
it on an o near 

by whom both the have been educated in the 
school, and who believes, with nful doubts, that the 
more unprincipled is his own child. The other cousin 
seeks independent support by taking the position of com- 
panion to a rich and eccentric lady. It is not until near the 
end that the facts about the two cousins are fully dis- 
closed. The book is well printed and bound. 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION FOR CoMMON SCHOOLS. B 
— Oram Lyte, A.M. New York: D. Appleton 


This book is designed for pupils who have received some 
elemen instruction in the use and form of lan, . 
Many of the time-honored topics do not appear on its 

and many subdivisions of subjects an minor dis- 
tinctions which, as the author very sensibly remarks, ‘do 
not come within the scope of the work,” are omitted. Ex- 
ercises in correcting errors of speech, however, are retained, 
but can be easily omitted, of course, by the teacher if he 
chooses. Tbere are several other progressive features in 
the work. among which are, the use of the inductive pro- 
ceas in developing new subjects, the concise treatment of 
the clauses and subordinate conjunctions, and the grada- 
tion and literary character of the sentences and the exer- 
tion. The last contains suggestions 
and —— of work in diaries, narratives, biographical 
and historical sketches, descriptions, and essays. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. With a Short 
System of Elementary Qualitive Analysis. By J. Milnor 
Coit, Ph.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


This book. the result of the author’s experience after sev- 
eral years of science teaching, is pre for use as a com- 
panion to text-books of descriptive chemistry, for those 
who desire practical work in the subject. In the first part 
are some of the more important rules and principles cf 
chemical arithmetic, followed by a series of preblems not 
above the comprehension of the —- student in the 
schools. The second part contains an elementary system 
of qualitative analysis by which the average student, with 


,| perhaps slight help from his teacher, can work out the 


reactions and the separations as given in the tables. Tests 
are. given fur the common metals and acids, and the re- 
agents indicated are those which almost any school labor- 
atory will afford. 


SHELDON’s SUPPLEMENTARY READING. Third Book. New 

York and Chicago: Sheldon & Co. 

Supplementary reading is becoming an important feature 
in the school-room. A good variety of such work is now 
being used, but the series prope by Messrs. Sheldon & 
Co. has a distinctive feature. It aims to present in an at- 
tractive form, matter that shall arouse curiosity and 
awaken a& desire to learn as well as to entertain. For this 
pur it tells in simple Ww about the sunbeams, 
and what they are; about the work of the sunbeams; 
about water; the effect of heat and cold on water ; the 
pressure of water; the meaning of weight ; the cause of 
weight; the life of a plant; the air; the wind; the dew; 
the clouds and rain; snow and ice; the power of freezing 
water; what happens when fire burns; what nature can 
teach us; what becomes of the rain; the work of water 
unde: und ; how rivers are formed ; the work of rivers ; 
snow fields and glaciers: the sea, and why it is salt; the 
— ot the sea; inside of the earth ; volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. 

These and kindred subjects are treated in so clear and 
interesting a manner, that children will read the book 
with positive pleasure, and derive from it very much use- 
ful instruction. 


REPORTS. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. January, 

1886. Isaac Kingley, President, Los Angeles. 

One of the most valuable contributions which has come 
from the Pacific coast for many years is this report of the 
Southern Califcrnia Society. It is introduced by the re- 
marks of the retiring president, Mr. John Mansfield, which 
are followed by the inaugural address of Mr. Isaac Kingle ’ 
The first peper is a history of California in the eighteent 
century, by Mr. J. Adam. This is an abstract of a lecture 
delivered in Santa Cruz for the benefit of the Public Li- 
-— The second paper is an exhaustive treatise on the 
4 riod, by Prof. Ira More, which is followed by an 
interesting paper 7 trap-door spiders, by Miss Monks, 
and, lastly, a learned presentation of facts concerning North 
American lakes, by Isaac Kingley, the new president. This 
society 1s doing a good work, but under many d van- 
tages. The book contains less than fifty pages, printed on 
good paper, and bound in pamphlet form. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D, C. Heath & Co. announce an “ Elementary Course in Practi- 
cal zoology,” by B. P. Colton, A.M. This work is designed to aid 
the student in getting a clear idea of the animal kingdom as a 
whole, by the careful study of a few typical animals. 


A new book by Pansy, entitled; “*Spun From Fact,” will soon 
be published by D. Lothri.p & Co. 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. will soon issue a novel with the 
striking title, ** Mr. Desmond, U.8. A.” Itisan army story, the 
scenes and incidents being laid at Fort Leavenworth, and the 
characters taken from military life. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, New York, and Chicago, are 
about to issue some very valuabic books for use as text-books 
and for supplementary reading. Among those to be issued im- 
mediately are: “ The Beginner’s ].atin Book,” by Wm. C. Collar, 
A.M., and M. Grant Daniell, A.M.; “A Beginner's Book in 
French,” with comic illustrations, designed for children, by 
Sophie Doriot; and in the series of classics for children, will be 
“Gulliver's Travels,” edited with notes for schools; and “ Plu- 
tarch’s Lives,” edited by Edwin Ginn. They have nearly ready, 
Scott's “ Ivanhoe,” and Johnson’s “ Rasselas ;” and have in prep- 
aration, Irving's * AJhambra,” “* The Arabian Nights,” and LIry- 
ing’s “ Life of Washington.” Among their announcements is 
“ Science for Schools.” a course of easy lessons in science, adapted 
from the course of Paul Bert, and designed for use in common 
schools, by G. A. Wentworth and G, A, Hill. This course will 
consist of three text-books bearing the titles; First Year in 
Science, Second Year in Science, and Third Year in Science, The 
first book will be ready in September, 





MAGAZINES. 


Vick’s Magazine for July 1s, as usual, filled with interesting hor. 
a Ip we are told about some 
handsome-leaved plants for as 
decorative plants, and a new mole-trap. The speak 
of bouquets under water, flowers in Paris, ruil- 
growers. In t there are notes on summer prunin; 
vines, # snow plant, dandelions and ants, a pansy b: d, pegged. 
down roses, the climate Oregon, the four o’clock, everlasting 
flowers, rot and mildew of grapes, care of an apple orchard, im- 
o are made happy by 
’ Like Flowers,” and 
“ Beauty in Flowers.”———The July hood contains numer- 
ous important 5 yy one upon the “ Value of Water 
in Early Life,” by H. D. Chapin, M.D. An illustrated article on 
the “ of Children’s Feet’ is equally instruciive. The de. 
partment of “ Nursery Problems” contains much of timely inter- 
est, and there is a useful hint, by Miss Juliet Corson, on “* Water 
Filtration.” The illustrated papers of the July Cent 
“Cross-Country Riding in America,” by Theodore velt and 
bot ge ; ** Homing Pigeons,” ty Mrs. E. 8. s*a 
Day in Surrey with William Morris,” by Miss Emma Lazarus; and 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s paper on “American C.untry Dwellings.” 
The frontispiece is a profile portrait of Frenk R. Stockton. The 
war papers are: “In the Wak Je,” papers dealing with 
the capture of New Orleans, “Memoranda on the Vivil War,” 
“ General Soorme, B, Thomas at Chattanooga.” and a stirring 
2m, entitled, * e Man withthe Musket.” * France and Indo- 
ina,” by Augustine Heard; ** A Bozu of the Monto Sect,” 
“ The Labor tion,’ and “ éo-operation,” are all interesting. 
The shortstories are a humorous negro sketch, by H. 8. Edwards, 
and “ a a my —The —_ aneree Hoview for J uly 
has, among its importan pers, “* Mohammedan Marriages,” by 
Minister £ 8. Coz; “ Chinese Emigration,” by Prof. E. W. Giil- 
lem ; “ Should the Government Own the a 7 ?” by William 
A. Phillips; “ Defense of Charleston. 8. C.,” by Gen. G. T. Beau- 
regard; “*The People’s Share in Wealth,” by Easard Gordon 
Clarke ; “ Wo ts 4 Gail Hamilton ; Important Historical Let- 
ters, by Gens. W. T. Sherman and U. 8. Grant; “G: ld and 
Silver Money,” by Cassius M. Clay ; and “ Anarchism Defined by 
an Anarchist,” by C. L. James. The July St. Nicholas 
opens with a sketch of “La Fayette,” and his two visits to 
America, which isin a way supplementary to Hurace E. Scud- 
der’s ** George Washington"; an account of a remarkable flag- 
raising is ‘‘ Captain Jack’s Fourth-of-July Kite.’ ipley Hiuch- 
cock bas an cle on “ Fly-fisbing for Trout ;"* and, among other 
features, are the chapters of “ Little Lord Faunteiroy,” J. T. 
Trowbridge’s Maine coast story, “The Kelp-Gathere’s”; sume 
more notes on “ Wonders of the Aiphabet.” and an article on 
“ Boat-buildiog”’ as an employment tor American beye.——— 
Public Opinion, a weekly paper publisbed at Washington, D.“., 
fills a place not before occupied. It cuts each week a multitude 
ot opinions from a large number of papers on all sorts«f sub- 
jects. It isa sort of literary kaleidoscope ot uve to teachers and 
others who want a deal of cream. without the trouble of 
buying a large quantity of milk. The Geer for midsummer 
opens with a “Hymn of Summer.” Lord Brabazon, in a brief 
article, suggests that we look out for“ The Welfare ot Young 
Men.” For Sunday reading there are “ The Thre» First Chapters 
of Human History,” “Morning Cometh,” “Seest Thou This 
Woman ?” and“ ipture Lessons for School and Home,” while 
there are new stories ot “Two Little Feet,” and + 4 Gipsey.” 
“The Dweilings of the London Poor ” are made the subjcct 
of an article in the July number of Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
ee Danish Hero,” is given with music tor it. a 
Family Doctor writes of “ Climate ;’’ A. Z. 8. of “ The Ameri an 
Office-Seeker ;” and Edward Bradbury of “ Beauty in Untikely 
Pp ’ There are suggestions about “ Dress and the Dinne:- 
Table,” and “* The Gatherer” teems with discoveries and inven- 
tions. The opening article in the Southern Bivouac for July is 
anaccount by F. G. de Fontaine of the bombardment of, Fort Sum- 
ter. The illustrations are made from photographs taken at the 
time. There is also a paper on “ Old-Time Service,” by Major J. 
M. Wright, of General Buel's staff; and the Monastery of Gethse- 
mane, is a subject of a _ well illustrated article by Morton M. 
y. uly Wide Awake is enricbed witn a group of 
Independeoce Day jes. Mrs. Demerritt contributes an ac- 
count of the attack upon Fort William and Mary. E.8. Brooks 
shows that 0! y we had four “ Independence Days” instead 
of one; Sidney cture of another of the 
* beginni ” of American berty. Appleton Morgan, the 
Shak n scholar, has a notable article entitled ** A Sixteenth 
Century Boy.” he Georgia “Crackers,” are the subjec: of 
the o article in the July Brooklyn Magazine. The seeond 
article of importance and in is Mrs. H. W. Beecher’s “The 
Decollete Dress Question.” The poetry is Naf good, as is hkewise 
an article on“ Nose in Literature.” e other papers are 
“An Emperor’s Modes of Life,” “The American’s Waste of 
Time,” and “ Working Women in London,” after whicb follow 
the reports of the sermons of Mr. Beecher and Dr. Tal — 
ric 


The Jul —— of American History opens with “ 
Homes in ayette Place,” accompan by nearly a score of 
historic illustrations. *“*The Dongan Charter of the City of New 
York,” two hundred years , is also illustrated. The “ History 
of the Fisheries Question,” gives a clear view of the situati@™ in 
regard to our fisheries. en come -“ The r+ of Henry 
Clay,”’ by Charles H. Peck, and “ Toryism in Cauadian Con 
federation,” by John Carrick. General A. E. Lee writes of 
“Cedar Mountain,” and Dr. John Shrady furnishes a chapter of 
* Keminiscences of Libby Prison.” Among the short articles are. 
* An Old Mormon City in Missouri,”* and *“* Daniel Webster.” 
The July Overland opens Vol. VIII of the new 
tains, amongst other articles, “ [ 
A. A. Sargent; “a “Story 0 the .”” by : 
Santa Louise Anderso’ Crossing the California Sahara, ht- 
ful experience of prospectors; “ With Crawford in Mexico,” by 
Lieut. Hanna; “Tenting Sketches” from Lake and Mendocinv 
Counties; and Judge John T. Doyle’s study of Shakespearian 
Law. There are also a number of other sketches, short stories. 
and characteristic ic icles. In the July 
Seience Monthly, the Hon. David A. Wells con- 
tinues_ his “ Economic Study of Mexico,” “ Earthquakes and 
other Seismic Movements” gives the results of the latest studies 
of earthquakes. In an “Experiment in Silk Culture,” Mar- 
garette Ww. Brooks gives her own experience. In ‘* The influence 
of Exercise upon Health,” Professor Richards, of Yale College, 
leads for physical cult “Transportation and the Feder. ! 
Soverumens.” * Geol Climate in High 
and dren,” “* The Care of the Brai 
and Structure of Meteorites.” “* Bohemian 
Glass,” and “The Development of “4 facts 
which deserve to a. and July 
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CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Prospectus of the Mountain Lake Park summer meetings, Gar- 
rett Co., Md. 


St. Louis Normal School; Extract from the Report of Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of St. Louis, Mo. 

First Annual Report of Public Schools of Greensburgh, Pa.. 
1886. Z. X. Snyder, Principal. 

Coteus of the State Colored Normal School, Fayetteville. 
N.C., 1 E. EK. Smith, A M., Principal. 
Catalogue of the State Normal School, Johnson, Vt., 1885-86. 
A. H. Campbell, A. M., Principal. 

Cata Woodbri School of Mines 
preparatory New York Clty, 1800) Woodurldge Daisy 
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American Jonenal of Education, monthly; J. B. Merwin, Edi- 
tor; 8t. Louis, M 


Central School nA monthly ; 
Marshall, rs; Keokuk, lowa: 
Co. 


Causoress Teacher and Home Journal, monthly ; ar. 
of the Dovertment Public Instruction ; San Fra 


Thomas EB. 
foureal, monthly ; Aaron Gove, Editor; Den- 


Lydia G. Howell and Geo. E. 
e Central School Journal 


Co'orado School 
yer, Col.: J. D. Dilienba 

Country mellectinadier. Blue Earth City, Minn. 

Carolina Teacher, monthly + Supt. D. B. Johnson, Editor; Co- 
jumbia, 8. C.: Bell’& Parso 
Rg Teacher, sentir; James 8. Bishop, Editor; Huron, 

Educational Gazette, monthly ; Alvin P. Cheeta. Editor; Ro- 
chester, N. Y.: Educational Gazette Publishing 

Educational News, weekly; Albert N. Raub, a Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: Educational News Co. 

Educational Weekly; T. Arnold Haultain, M.A., Editor; To- 

ronto, Canada: The Grip Printing and Publishing Co. 

Educational Monthly and ~~ Teacher; Samuel Findley, 
Edicor and Publisher, Akro: 

Education, monthly ; he; A. Mowry, Editor and Publisher ; 
Boston, Mass. 


ucational Journal of Vi: 


Ed monthly; Wm. F. Ps Edi- 
tor; Hon. J. L. Buchanan, 


cial Editor; Kichmond, Va. 
Eastern Ohio Teacher, monthly; John McBurney, Editor and 
Publisher ; Cambridge, ©. 





Educational W John M. I 
Mey iy eekly ; Olcott, Editor; Indianapolis, 


et eee 
gerien Record, monthly; Madras, India: Educational 
Publ eal Eel R. H. Carothers, Editor and 
whens cad Bopecl. monthly +O. B F. Barth and O. E. Reynolds, 


Herald of Education, monthly ; J.T. Patan, Hater; Louisville, 
Ky.: Herald of Educathon ‘aon Publishing 


Intelligence and the Schoulmaster, Connei E. O. Vaile, 
Editor and Publisher, ( hicago, Lil. rth 


Indiana School Joureal, monthly ; W. A. Bell, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, Indianapolis, Ind. 
j_lnter State Teacher, monthly ; 8. A. D. Harry, Editor; Coving- 


o + Seamed paieel Published in London, Eng. 

Journal of Ed Weekly; A. E. Winship, Editor; Boston 
and Chicago: New Publishing Co. 

Kindergarten, monthly; Toronto, Canada: Selby & Co. 


ee : monthly pa Hu ghes, Editor and Pub- 

8 nae Studies, monthly: 0. 8. Ingham, A M. 

and J.B. y. A.M., Editors ; Oakland, Cal.: J. B. McChes- 
ney 


Pennsylvania School Journal, yeonthly ; Hon. E. E. Higbee, 
Editor; Lancaster, Pa. : J: P. McCoskey 

School News, monthly; H. D. Fisk. Editor and Publisher 
wight, Ill. 


William L. 





D 
School and Home, semi-monthly ; 8t. Louis, Mo.: 
Thomas. 


Schoolmaster, weekly ; London, Eng. : W. Shellard Latham. 

School Herald, semi-monthly; W. I. Chase, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, Chicago, ill. 

School Bulletin, monthly; C. W. Bardeen, Editor and Publisher ; 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

oe Journal of Education, monthly ; Leou Trousdale 
and W. R. Garrett. Editors; Nashville, Tenn.: Wheeler, Osborn, 
& Duckworth Manufacturing Co. 

School Education, monthly; Sanford Miles, Editor and Pub- 
lisher ; Rochester, Minn. 

Student, monthly ; Martha H. Garrett and Davis H. Forsythe, 
Editors ; town, Pa.: Official Organ of Society of Frienda. 

School Journal, eyentty Wm. R. Humphry, Editor and Pub- 


Lee Cow Public ~y-y — 1 § Samuel J. Howe, Editor ; | lisher; Monticello, I 
Dixon, Ill. : Behowt T= ani M. L. Wiley, Editor; Monmouth 
Missouri School crn, at comin 5 W- Carrington and | Iil.: H. Bristol, Business Manager. 
J. L. Holloway, Editors ; Jefferson City, Mo. : W. T. Carrington. mite Journal of Education, monthly ; Birmingham, Ala. 


National Educator, qe: A. BR. Howe, Editor and 
Publisher ; Allentown, Pa. 
National Educator, monthly ; Jeriah Bonham, Editor and Pub- 
; Chicago and ria, Til. 
National Normal Yen it. R. — Holbrook, Editor; Le- 
banon, O.: National Normal Schoo 


Normal Teacher, ppoatay 5 J. > 1 nS Indianapolis, 
Ind. . The Normal Teacher Go. 


Normal and Scientific Journal, monthly; 8. H. Strike, Editor ; 
Bloomfield, Iowa. 


sa Herald, monthly ; Ladoga, Ind.: C. M. Lemon. 


onth Coselinn Denshes, month! sae G. Harrell, Editor ; 
Raleigh, N C.: Alfred Williams & Go. 


Norma! Monthly ; de treeneng Iowa: Edwards & Joncs. 
Our Country and Village Schools, mowtely G.A Burgess, Edi- 
Se = .: “Our Country and Vi lage Schools” Publish- 


Progressiv © Seaches. mestay; &. E. Chambers, Editor; New 
Orleans, La.: F. F. Hansell & 


‘Teachers’ Aid, monthly ; London, England: Educational News- 
paper Co. 

Teacher, monthly ; Philadelpbia, Pa.: Eldredge & Bro. 

Texas School Jo monthly ; J. EB. Re Editor: Huus- 
ton and Dallas: Texas Educational Journa! Pub! ng Co. 

True Educator, monthly ; South Lancaster, Mass.: South Lan- 
caster Academy. 

Western School Journal, monthly ; Topeka, Kansas : 
cational Publishing Co. 

Will County School dgureal, monthly ; 
and Publisher; Joliet, I 

Wisconsin Journal of aa cation, monthly ; J. W. Stearns, Edi- 
sor i ; Madison, Wis.: O of the State Teachers’ Association and 

the Department of Pu Instruction. 

West Virginia School Journal, monthly ; Benj. 8. Morgan, Edi- 

tor; Morgantown, W. Va. 


The Edu- 


W. M. Roberts, Editor 





Scrofula, boils, pimples, and all humors are cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilia, Give it a trial now. 
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AFTER DINNER 


Or any hearty meal of meats, game or 
plainer food, people would add very much 
to their comfort if they would take a wild, 
natural 


Liver and Bowel Stimulant, 


Acting in perfect harmony with Nature. 
Thus they would 


Aid Digestion, 
Promote Comfort, 
Prevent Constipation, 


And ward off the thousand and one ail- 
ments of the Digestive Organs, and for this 
very important purpose nothing equals 


SCHENCK’S 


MANDRAKE PILLS 


DR. SCHENCK’S Book on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, sent Free, 


DR. J. H, SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R.H. MACY&(0., 


14th §T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAN» CENTRAL FANOY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 
SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 





A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 
And Imported Bybrotdery Cotton to work it for 16c 
A FELD TIDY! 


I 
A Em Stik to work it, for 
Cee tie og ae eta 
Ni 
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Messrs. Lorpy & THomas, of Chicago, 
the well-known and popular Advertising 
Agents ate about to move into new quart- 
ers, waich are so spacious, so elegant, and 
so original and novel in their appoint- 
ments, that they deserve more than pass- 
ing notice. 

The building, Nos, 45, 47 and 49 Ran- 
dolph 8t., between State and Wabash 
Ave., is at once the most striking in ap- 

‘ance and the most elegant in Chicago; 
ut of sandstone, it is 70 by 174 feet, 
Practically fire proof, and hghted on four 
sides. ree large elevators and two 
us stairways, give abundant facili- 

for passengers and freight. 

Messrs. & Tuomas will occupy the 
entire third floor, giving them a superficial 
area of nearly 12,000 square feet. This 
beautiful lighted room 1s unbroken by 
partitions, save a private office in one cor- 
ner, thus bringing the entire working 
force of about sixty clerks into one spaci- 
ous room, certainly the largest office of 
any advertising agency in the country, if 
not the largest business office of any kind 
on the coritinent. 

The vatious departments are so ar- 
ranged, that the work passes along with 
almost mechanical regularity. 

hile the entire appointments are ele- 
gant, the filing department is arranged on 
an entirely new principle, which amounts 
to an im ant invention. Heretofore 
Advertising Agents have filed their News- 
papers in wooden pigeons-holes, which 
not only excluded the ‘ight, but caugbt 
and retained the dust, and thus proved a 
nuisance. The new filing department of 
Messrs. Lorp & THOMAS is made entirely 
of wire-work; a separate compartment is 
made for each Newspaper, Magazine, and 
Periodical in the U. 8, and Canada, about 
14,000 in all. The various sections are 
suspended from the ceiling, and hang 
clear of the floor, leaving a space tinder 
each one so that the entire floor can be 


3» ept. 

Space will not permit us to describe this 
important improvement in detail. The 
principles upon which it is constructed 
will be covered by letters patent. 

The Chicago Safe and I ock Co., are 
constructing for the firm one of the largest 
safes ever built inv Chitago. 

Our friends who wish to see a copy of 
our paper when in Chicago, can always 
find it on file at the Agency of Messrs. 
Lorp & THOMAS. 


‘Children should be seen and _ not 
heard ;” but there are many other things 
that ought to be heard: and it would cer- 
tainly add to the enjoyment of life by a 
deaf man or woman if he or she could be 
made to hear. This being the case, wh 
not send to Mr. F. Hiscox, of 853 Broad- 
way, New York, for one of Peck’s Patent 
Improved Cushioned Ear Drums. which 
are said tu have wrought marvels for 
ple hard of hearing? Besure and do this, 
and mention this paper. 


“Hark! from the tombs ua doleful 
sound.” 

It is the croak of the black raven of 
death, who spends all his time cogitating 
over a possible blackness of darkness 
which shall excell in quality and inten- 
sity the lustre attained by Button & Ot- 
ley’s Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing. But we 
know this dismal croaker will obliged 
to give up his quest and yield the palm to 
his sable rival of Gloss Shoe Dressing 
fame, who has produced at once the dark- 
est and most lustrous polish known to 
mortal eye. 


Grammar, which is, or ought to be, the 
science, is, or ought to be, on com- 
mon sense. One of the most efficient 
ways of are the study in a manner 
to appeal directly to the common sense of 
the student is the diagram system, or the 
Improved Straight Line System, as it has 
come to be known, of F. V. Irish, of 
Lima, Allen Co., Ohio. His recent book, 
‘*Grammar and Analysis Made Easy and 
Attractive by Diagrams,” is highly com- 
mended, and has obtained great popular- 
ity among teachers. 


and refinished without ripping, you will 
act wisely by sending or taking them to 
York; 47 N. Bighth St. Philiadelphia; or 

; . ’ e +; or 
43 N. Charles St. Balsitaere—of the Eepten 





If you have of any deseri 
tion,” which 2 ee dyed, loom Cherry 





ee 


Tonet Soaps: 

“ You have demonstrated that a Jer-fectly pure 

soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 

mend to ladies and to the community in general 

the employment of your pure‘ La Belle toilet 
‘soap over any adulterated article.” 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








p-4= mention the JouRNAL when corresponding 
with advertisers. 





James WGreery & Co, 


AT THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL STOCK 
INVENTORY ON THE 9TH INST., 
SELECTED SEVERAL VERY LARGE 
ASSORTMENTS OF COLORED AnD 
FANCY SIEK VELVETS. ETC.. 
WHICH THEY WILL DISPOSE or 
DURING THIS MONTH AT Ex. 
TREMELY LOW PRICBS. 


Broadway and {4th St., New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & €0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 

ents. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 


ipping. 
Goods received and returned by and ex- 
press; also called for and délivered free within 


city limits. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





9s EXCH 
yan 4 yy, 
w Teachers’ Bureau. Ce 


(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Supphes Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicixne, etc.. to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Oopyists and Cashiers to Business Firme. 
dress, (Mrs) A. D. ty wale" 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
REST TEACHERS, axv'routres. 
ama. 4 proved, for Families, Schools, and 
I without charge. 
Skilled Teachers « . —_ with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 





J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager, 
Syractse, N. Y. 


Refer to the following, for whom I got places last year: 
Supt. A. W. son ($2,600), and 

< a> Principal A. B. Poland $2,500) 

r Jersey City, N.J.; Principal Geo. 

Leavenworth, 

kK. C. Storey 

($1.000), Ouray, Colo.; Prof. J. D. 

Stay $! 000), New Crleans, La., 

Miss Claire Norton ($850), St. Jo- 

seph, Mo.; Miss M: rie | R. Simonds 


(89C), . 23 
Bu 
If you want a better 
that your best method is 


DON’T LEAN ON A BROKEN REED. 


For circulars, application blank, specimen photo- 
gravh. etc ,send stamp tv address as above. Send also 
or Catalogue ot Books on Pedagogy. 


NOTICE. 


We pay from $3.00 to $12.00 (depending 
on salary) to the first one reporting where 
a teacher is wanted, when we succeed in 
filling the vacancy. Give particulars. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS: 


Southern School Agency. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880.) 
1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Schools 
and Families without = 
TEACHERS seeking positions w 
at small cost. For a 
stamp, 8. 5S. W OOLWINE, Propr., 
St., Nashville, Tenn. 














»- & uppli 
suitable places 
address, Ww 
26 South 


Reliable Teachers 
Promiptiy proviee for Familiés, Schools, Col- 
leges. led Teachers sup bh Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. School and 
Kindergarten Material, etc. 


BE. MERIAM COYRIERE, 
91 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York City. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books numerous “ calls” for 
sood teachers for September. Successfui Super- 
intendents, Princi Specialists and Grade 
Teachers wanted. stamp for circular and 
a blank. 


LOVELL & CO., 
W. D. KERR, | MANAqens. 


> 
UNION TE ae Rotor Place: Now York 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Supplies Superintendents, Colleges and Schools 
with competent teactiers, in every departnient ; 
and assists Téachers in procuring suitable posi- 
tiotis. Circular and application form sent free. 

A, B. FANNIN, nn nt 











Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
Businesg Transacted in Every State and Territory. 


HIS is an old and reliable cy and has been un 
usually successful in supplying teachers with po- 
sitions and schools with teachers 

“Your exactness Ce secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for Mr. 
John Lear. Twelve hours de would have given it 
to another man,” R. H. TRIPP, *t Central Univer- 
sity of lowa. Send for application form and list of 

testimonialsto L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency, 


Introduces to coll . schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; er) good schools to parents. Call 
on or a 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Teachers’ srry, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Texas Teachers’ 


Locates Teachers in Texas only. 


WILKINS & McGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





R CEs: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y, 
A. B. Watkins, Ph. D., Albany, N. Y. B. M. Baker. 
State Supt. Austin, Texas. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS? AGENCY. 


Provides schools of all_grades with competent 
Teachers. Assisis teachers in obtaining od 
tions. Our extensive usi- 
ness affords us facilities for conducting a success- 





SCHOOL FURNISHING 


es | ful AGENCY DEPARTMENT at MUCH LESS THAN 


THE USUAL CH 


as. 
ith Applicatio ‘orm and full ulars to any 
addbese. “W. A. Choate & Con Managers, 





508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





SUMMER HOMES 


Tow : railroad fares are 
This section is 





ius eam a ee epee, | Se 


E He se 9 


Broadway 


FOR TEACHERS. 


There are thousands of most delightful Race for teachers to spend their vaca- 
tons in, located on fhe line —_ Ontario and - 

high, mountainots and beauti ion ; no malaria, nor mosq@ui . 
he Tar A region 5 DO 7 


estern R. R. Most of are in 3 
rates of 
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Val. X L, No. 3. 


Scrofulous | 


Humors are caused by a vitiated condi- 
tion of the blood which carries disease to 
every tissue and fibre of the body. Ayer’s , 
Sarsaparilla purifies and invigorates the | 
blood, and eradicates all traces of the | 
scrofulous taint from the system. 

I have used Ayer’s Sarsafiarilla, in m 
family, for Serefula, and knew, if it 
tuken faithfully, that it will thoreughiy 
eradicate this terrible disense. I have 
also prescribed it as a tonic, as well as an 
alterative, and honestly believe it to be the 
best blood medicine compounded, — W. F. 
Flower, M. D., D. D. 5.,Greenyille, Tenn. 


For years my daughter was troubled 
with Scrofulous Humors, Loss of Appetite, 
and General Debility. She took Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and, in a few Months, was 


Cured 


Since then, whenever she feels debilitated, 
she resorts to this medicine, and always 
with most satisfactory results.— Geo. W. 
Fullerton, 32 W. Third st., Lowell, Mass. 


I was very much afflicted, about a year 
ago, with Scrofulous Sores on my face 
and body. I tried several remedies, and 
was treated by a number of ph sich 
but received no benefit until I e ced 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Since using 
this medicine the sores have all 4 
eared, and I feel, to-day, like a new mah. 
| am thoroughly restored to health and 
strength. — Taylor James, Versailles, Ind. 


The many remarkable cures which have 
been effected by the use of 


’ 
Ayer’s Sar 
saparilla, furnish convincing evidence of 
its wonderful medicinal powers. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Affections 


Of the Eyes, Lungs. Stomach, Liver, and 
Kidneys, indicate the presence of Scrofula 
in the syatem, avd suggest the use of 
a powerfyl blood purifier. For this pur- 
pose Ayers Sarsapariila bas always 
proved itself unequaled. 

I was always afflicted with a Scrotulous 

° have been a great sufferer. 
Lately my kings have a affected, caus- 
ing muéh pain and difculty in breathing. 
Three bottles of Ayer’s gee eg 

ved my lungs, and improved my 
health generally — Lucia Cass, 360 Wash- 
ington ave., 

I was erely troubled, for a nymber 
of years with - affection of the Stomach, 
apd with Weak and Sore Eyes —the re- 
sult of inherited Scrofula. 


By Taking 
a few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla my 
eyes and stemaech have ceased to trouble 


. —“ health bas been restored. — 
EC. ichMond, East Saugus, Mass. 


Three years ago I was greatly troubled 
with my Liver’ and Kidneys, and with 
severe pains in my back. Until I began 


taking rg Sarsaparilla I obtained no 
ral is medicine has helped me won- 
derfully. I attribute my improvement 
entirely to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilia, 
and gtatefully recommend it to ail who 


are troubled as I have been. — Mrs. Celia 
Nichols, 8 Albion st., Boston, Mass. 


The healing, purifying, and vitalizing 
effects obtained by using Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla 


speedy and permanent. It is the most 
Coubmicul blood purifier in the world. 





Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by ell Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








Absolutely the best. Softens 
Preserves leather. Makes | 
shoes look new, not 


BUTTON ~ OTTLEY, 





Mire.. NEW YORK. *¢ 





Vacation Employment. 


Wanted a teacher at every Summer 
Normal School and Institute to represent 
our popular educational publications. 








LIBERAL PAY. 


Address at once 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
A. E. WINSHIP. 


SCHOOL 


TEACHERS 


Send us a tist of all the Boote you wish to 
dispose of and we will am offer for cash or 
ex 


W.H. KEYSER & Co.. 
Tenth and Arch sts, Phils. 





OoOoOKSs 


UCHT|: 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Wnion Arith. Couria, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s 
Brooks’s Geometry an 
Breoks’s Philosaphy ot A ic. 
Manuals of Methods acd Keys to the Above. 


Nor. Uaion System of Indust. 
Lyte’s Br Sse and Blanks. 


HELPS TO LTERATORE STUDY. 


t, Whittier, thetr 
L mag : Bryan’ 


nometry. 





¢ Poetry and Prose of Jame 
.o Lowell. pages = 1) cents 
Great Novels. Suggestions for Clubs and 
from Ro = ning’ and. others, t 
a ‘or 
Teachers and Parents 62 es ete. 
5. U for the termat'on of 
Classes in . Zi pages. 6 cents 
The five 50 cents. Address 





pamphlets, 
Cuarurs A. Kerr & Co.. 175 Dearborn st , Chicago. 
























proms TO ALL! 


Send to the OL.D RELI 
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Two tricyclers chanced to halt by th 
roadside for a brief rest just as a aha of 
Irish laborers were passing on their way 
home from work. Attracted by the bright 
new machines, two of the men paused a 
moment to look at them. 

Bel yr: only had a tricycle, Pat,” said 
one of the ‘cyclers to the nearer of the 
men, ‘“‘ you could ride to and from your 
employment.” : 

“Ride, is it ye say, thin?” said Pat, 
with a contemptuous look at the combina- 
tion of man and wheels. ‘‘ Do ye think I | 
cam’ from the ould counthry to drive a 
donkey-caart, bedad, and be me own 
horrse ?” 


Hostess (Sunday morning in Washing- 
ton)}—“ Is there any particular minister 
you would like to hear preach, Penelope?” 

Penelope (visiting from Boston)—‘‘ Well, 
if you don’t mind, auntie, I think I would 
like to hear one of the foreign ministers. 
am quite proficient in languages you 
know.” 


Politician: ‘This is carrying things 
too far. That’s pretty journalism, calling 
Alderman Boodle a vulture” Lawyer: 
“That's a trifle harsh. It would sound 
better to say he was a robbin of the 
Treasury.” 

IMPORTANYS. 

When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Baggage Expressage and $3 Carriage Hire, and 
stop at the Grand Union Hotel, Opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 


600 Elegant rooms fitted up at a eost of one 
million dollars, at $1 and upwards per day. Euro- 

ean Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
he best. Horse ears, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 

When the rain had ceased the other 
ovesing. an elegantly attired young man 
planted a large telescope at the dns of 
the sidewalk, and at once began: “Step 
this way, ladies and gentlemen, and with- 
out any charge whatever, behold the 
beautiful orbs of the heavens in all their 
magnificence.” Soon a man stopped to 
= through the instrument. Another 
ollowed, and before long there was a line 
of people waiting their turn. A reporter, 
who observed the solemn way in which 
they skipped, waited, and when he finally 
got up to the telescepe and looked in, saw 
in large characters these words: “ Take 
Hood's Sarsaparalia, 100 Doses One Dol- 
lar.” 


SNOB-SNUBBING—‘*‘ A—I think you know 
the Teiterbys. Are they—a—quite the 
sort of people one can ask to one’s house, 
don’tcherknow ?” 

**O, certainly, if you wish to. Whether 
they'll come or not is another question ?” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
x3 he for CHILDREN TEETHING. it 
SUOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, allays 
ali pain, CU WIND COLIC and ig the BEST R 
EDY FOR DIARRHEA. 25 CTS. A BOTTLE. 


A FEW days ago a number of Italians 
went into the ondout post-office and 
asked for letters. One was handed an 
epistle, on which was due ten cents post- 
age. Yesterday morning the same man 
handed one of the clerks ten cents and 
said, “Tenna centa. Wanta another 
lettee.” 


Since LADIES HAVE BEEN ACCUSTOMED to use 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap in their toilet, their per- 
sonal attractions have been multi ~and it is 
seldom they are seen disfigured with blotches and 

implies, or rough or coarse skins. Sold ty 
D Grocers and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


A bang is something to a door—espe- 
cially when it is on a pretty gurl. 


Glean's Sulphur Soap nea)s and besutifies, Be. 
GermanCora Remover killsCorns, Bunions, Be 
Hi s Hair and Whisker Dye--B’eck & Brown, 50c. 
Pike's Teothache Droge core in | Binute, Ba 


Some one boldly asserts that the Ameri- 
can hen is not doing her duty. You 
wouldn't have us believe that her son is 
setting, would you ?” 


Illinois State Normal University, 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS. 


Thirty years’ successful experience in prepar- 
ing Teachers. The Model artment, an excel- 
leat 4a - for co or for business. 
Term begins . 6, 1886. 

Send for cataJogucs to 


EDWIN C. HEWETT, President. 








NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOO FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sun 


KINDERGARTEN TABLE, S30. 








490 Hudson St., New York. 


Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing sea- 
sons, even more than adults, and they become 
cress, peevish and uncentrollable. The blood 
should be cleansed anc the system invigorated 
by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“ Last spring my two children were vaccinated. 
Soon after, they broke all out with running sores, 
so dreadful I thought I should lose them. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured them completely; and they 
have been healthy ever since. I do feel that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia saved my children to me.” 
Mars. C. L. TeomPson, West Warren, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & OCO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Doliar - 


CURE 'H:DE AF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Crebiepes Ear Drv me perfect 
ly restore the non bly and perform the work of the 
Gaturel drum. Always in position, but invisible to 
others and comfortable to wear. All conversation and 
even whispers hes inctly. We refer to those us- 
tog them. 4 for Mustrated book with testimonials 
“ree. Snérem, 

¥ Bieoor, Rrosdwav. 8. VY Meatios thi: paper 
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CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
termina! points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link In that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfeld, Otlsumwa. Osksloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At. 
lantic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, fn lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis aad 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Isiand Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone and iron. |ts rolling stock is perfect as human 
skillcan make it. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable, lts practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—itsdiseipli strictandexecting. The lux- 
ury of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
the W est—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
River consist of comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
aI we r* A ge excellent meal, and —bet ween 

cago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas Cit 
Htecliding Chair Cars. . 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne 
apolis and &t. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers su 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnatl, n- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, 8t. J » 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas —ity, Minneapolis, 8t. 
Paul and intermediate points. All classes of patrons, 
especially families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
r.spectful courtesy and kindly attention. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainabile at al) 

Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 

desired information, address, 

R. R. CABLE, &. ST. JOHN 
Pres't & Gen'l W'e'r, 5 CHICAGO, if Kt & Pass. Agh 


PEOPLE’S LINE. 


S®TEAMERS- 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 


The Eve Time on the Hudson River 
Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 

41, North River, foot of Canal Street every week 

day at 6 P, M. Nelkets sold and Bay checked 

to all peints. North, Rast and West. Leave AL- 

BANY for NBW YORK, at 8 P. M.,, or on arrival 

of trains from the North, West and East. 

J. H. ALLAIRE, General Ticket Agent, Pier 

41, North River, New Y ork. 

M. KR. WATERS, General Poss’ Agent, Albany 
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Musical. far sounding « ly sacisfac- 
tory Bellis for Scheels, Churchea,etc. 


MENEELY & CO. | xs» 
WEST TROY, N. ¥. 1886. 
Descrtption and prices on e 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 
Edited by Wm. T. Harris, LL.D, 
Volume II, Now Ready. 


A History of Education. 


By F. V. N. PAINTER, or Roanoke CoLLeas, Va. 


A work of great practical value to every teaches a as bed exhibits the pedagogical 
principles, labors, and of the past more fully and y than an nee 
yet published. The history of education, viewed from the « standpoint of the 
uf civilization, is traced in its relation with the social, political, and religious condi | Sis 
tions of each country. Price, @1.50. 

Sent, t-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms made on class supplies, to 
Normal Schools, Teachers’ Reading Biclcs, “~ - 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


JUST.PUBLISHED : 


Barnes’ New Geographical Course. 


TWO BOOK SERIES, 


Barnes’ Element 
Barnes’ Complete 


Geography. 
eography. 


Cloth, a -<6O0 
1.25 


The object in Mie wh in the i, of these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 
rs COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


which, after all, is the 


Great attention has been 
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A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





Eclectic Series. Announcements.. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. (Ready Sept. 1.) 


EmeErRsON E. WHITE, 11,0. . of Oimeinnati Public Schools. 
aye. 2 a < of the science and art of school education. 12mo., full 
ice, 


McG UFFEY’S WORD LIST. 

More than 10,000 words from McGuffey’s Primer a Rendoce, game 

the successive lessons in the books. Proauneiation indica’ 

divided into syllables; ws letters — an indicated Dy" diner 

Introduction and Sample Copy price, 10 

ECLECTIC LAN o UAGE LESSONS. 

By M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Historvs. Designed to accustom children to a correct use of 
the elementary forms of ot anes with as little reference as possible to the technicalities of gram- 
mar. Profusely lllust Full cloth, 12mo. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 35c. ; 


Exchange price. 20c. 
NEW CATALOGUE. 
Free to Teachers and School Officers. Messrs. tied with portrals & Co.’s new complete des- 
criptive Catalogue is now ready. It is iilusteated with of Drs. McGuFFrey, Ray, 
Wuire, HARVEY, HOLBROOK, UYLER, RIDPATH, and Miruw 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., {zetaasicews.cpsems 


8 Hawley Street, Bosto: 
PATENTED DECEMBER 8th, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLET Stor Supplementary Work in Arithmetic, 


By A. W. POTTER, M.S, and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D. 


Num berTablets, Nos. 1 to 12, per dosen, - - . 
—— pg na eg ‘sat Mi hiets “ 
newers «+» Num able: ( Pp ’ r co} A - 
Algebra i «lets, Nos. I, IL., Epmpale ) Be aT 
Each Tablet consists of 50 pages of we rcamg aa and to be detached ond handed in by 
upils,—with from five to fifteen pages of blank pa 


Oréere jot watt Ghgimdia een tedmemnbenten: SE caieaniaitedeiietes for each Tablet. 


ena lien tyrone TABLETS, 


os Supplem entary Work, arranged for schools of all grades. 1 twelve parts, each containing 

50 sheets of from five to ten exercises to be written sheet fully tk which is per- 

puts y to be detached and handed in illustrated with 
appropriate ictures. 

series. Num 1 to 4 are 


Numbers 4 to 12 have ingle al ruling, per dozen 86 ce: 
i" Descriptive catalogue orwarded, on applteation. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


107 Chambers Street, New York, 22 Bromfield Street, Boston 
327 Sansome Street, San Francisco 209 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The history of the world can be found in the history of a dozen names.—ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
Ready June ist. 


GREAT LIVES: A COURSE OF HISTORY IN BIOGRAPHIES. 


By Rev. J. 1. MOMBERT, 
oe a week o& wit be Toand to be of ae interest for the ees +a Family, the Library, and 
e Gene 
Without gous. “minutely into the affairs of any particular country, the author selects some 
great life in a given epoch, and around it groups the important historical events—the habits, customs. 
and manners of the people ; their social, political relisio and intellectual life; and by vivid and 
interesting pen pictures, fixes history, CIENT, MEDLEVAL, AND MODERN in the mind of 


It substitutes photographic sketches of great men and their deeds for the confused kaleidoscope 
which embraces too much, and impresses too lr 

The charming style in which Phis book 1s written will serve to awaken interest, fix attention. 
and make the History — the favorite of all the studies. As a SUPPLEMENTARY READER it will 
pay = hd of unequaled interest ; its vivacious and pleasing narrative attracts the mind, and insures 


ults, 
TEACHER'S READING CIROLES will here find a work that will pen A a a rich harvest, 
whether as a general history, or read sy eRe ~ Ede or for me Geos cult 
sent, paid, on receipt of the Introduction ice, $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 87 Franklin St, Boston, and 743 Broadway, New York. 
JAMES A. EDWARDS, General Western Agent, DUBUQUE, Iowa. 


The Elements of Pedagony. 
A thorough and 
cloth, Introd 


ged in lessons as found in 
diacritical marks; the words 
les marked. 16mo., 80 pp. 
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MESERVEY’S BOOK KEEPING. 





SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY for High Schools. 
SINGLE ENTRY for Grammar Schools. 





y adopted for use in cities and towns in New England alone aggregating 


2,800,000. 


Descriptive Circular sent on ped 514 Specimen copy with reference to in- 
troduction on receipt of 50 cents for Single and Double Entry ; 30 cents for 


ap opu a of over 


Single Entry. Address, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 
FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss ELIzaBeTH P. PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 
PRACTICAL WORE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. A Transcript of Lessons 


in the Pri 1 -— of Grammar School No. 49, New York City. Part i—The Human 
Body, yoo 1 Pupil’s Edition, 36 cents, Part Il—The ABU Reader, price 20 cents. 


Part Ii]— Lessons in Planta, price $1.00. 


R. W. DAL, in Nineteenth Century. 
whatever their merits, were certai 


hutely perfect. was almost 
answered every quadion Set sven to them. 
their answers are peg gs Co 

yers or mathematicians 


8a, ot the methuds used in this school: 
intellectual 


and exact as if 
Get the books and learn how it is 


—“ The results 


- soon as they were touched : and 
exploded as as 
eerste a committee of law- 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No, (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven o' 
oy Ny t be learned 


Xone ehoe ae hon’s ‘Anabasis, each 
Clark’s Practieal and 
and to all other systems. 


Standard 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series,etc. 


aie hers, 3 , ~ 


mip Shashic Latia 
easily” and snd delighatully la one Fear. 
srnes, © Cicero. + weg oe. Juvenal lomer’s Ii Goulart. John, ana 
‘ammar; adapted tothe Interlinear Series of Classics 
ice to Teachers, $1,10. 
Frost's Am merican Speaker, Pinnock’s Schooi Histories, Lord’s Sel. ol 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 





Grammar and Analysis 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 
com but also the most 
matical Diagrams — 


Is not work ey 


of 
new editions) -- --t, fow my fo fe 
Greene's Analyets, with, Senn notes exp! 
aimicule pointe Ss analysis and Price, $1 ‘35 


any address on of of price. — 
author, F. aS ikis 
na, Allen 


a bf 
jateny of Some tame, ela 


Agents wanted at every teachers institute. 





200 Geographical Cards. 


200 U.S. Historical Cards. 
1000 POINTS IN EACH SET. 


2” For special terms to teachers, address 
J. W.FREEMAN, South Charleston, Ohio. 


LE PAGEDS seus or scmmnine raxraoorn 


Basky 5 Lessons in Mem. Ph 
LIQUID GLUE | Sear) Comme in ane 








mtg tees sent free lication. 
118 Fourth Aven Now York 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


tion, 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
CALLED. 


MACMILLAN & 00/8 zo 








TEACHERS WANTED 


During the summer vacation to introduce 
nage new and popular line of school books 
the school and into the schools of 
- hem county. Liberal terms to live men 
Address JOHN E. POTTER & CoO., 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





and) THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, Publish 


COLLIER’S HISTORIES. 


Aareeee’ Cigggye cs Watties Satay: 12mo. 


to Senior t iase-Book of of British History. igmo, cloth 


Bistory of the Bask of beidak iuacory 


“with copl- ie 
aia. ° > 
Outlines Saas General ist 


7, 2m, cloth. * 
_— ‘ . io 
yy the Reginning of 
Christian Era Bre til the Present Ti Time. Tame, | os 


751. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Great 
the 


cloth. 
History of English Literature. In a Series of bio 
graphical Sketches. i%mo. cloth. 














No. 


STEEL 
PENS 


PERRY & rng 


For Schoo! 


BOX containing 36 
pens sent for trial, post-paid, 
receipt of 10 cents, Ask for 
Nes, 71 and 107. 


Deacon, Tavs, & Ca 
9 Cota tapes 








